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HOW ART REMUNERATES 
WOMEN. 
WOOD-ENGRAVING. 
rr. who engrave on wood will tell you 


that this exacting occupation tires them 
less than sewing does; and if, after seeing them 
bent over the magnifying-glass through which 
they follow the movement of their tool along the 
surface of the box-wood, you ask if their eyes do 
not trouble them, they will smile and say that the 
exercise strengthens the optic nerve. Seven or 
eight hours a day they will work without excess- 
ive fatigue, and then some of the most sensible 
among them will put 
themselves through a 
course of calisthenics, 
and resume business 
in the morning fresh 
as daisies. It is only 
a popular fallacy, they 
say, that the practice 
of the art of wood- 
engraving is particu 
larly trying to body 
and mind, 

These women, like 
their brothers of the 
same profession, be- 
long to two classes: 
those to whom wood- 
engraving is an in- 
dustrial art, and those 
to whom it is a fine 
art, The lowest or- 
der of engray ing done 
by the former is 
* transfer - work,” in 
which their duty is to 
make a fac-simile re- 
production of an en- 
graving. Take a pic- 
ture from the Bazar, 
for example, soak it in 
an alkali solution, lay 
a block of box-wood 
upon it, put the whole 
under a press, and 
when it comes out 
you see stamped upon 
the block a copy of 
the picture; and all 
that the engraver has 
to do is to cut out the 
lines, one by one, as 
they lie before her. 
A few weeks’ practice 
is sufficient to qualify 
her for such a task as 
this, and many women 
and men are so occu- 
pied to-day, 

Sut the function of 
the artist-engraver is 
different, and the 
highest exercise of 
that function consists 
in reproducing upon 
a block of wood the 
effects of a masterly 
oil-painting. Here it 
is not a fac-simile re- 
production ,that is 
possible ; every line 
that she cuts must be 
an invention of her 
own to express the 
desired result. In 
the former case the 
lines are ready-made, 
traced out for her in 
advance; in the lat- 
ter case she begins 
with no lines at all, 
the surface of the 
block containing only 
a photograph of the 
oil-painting, and ask- 
ing her to choose the 
kind of line and the 
number of lines re- 
quisite to the pro- 
posed reproduction. 
Moreover, so far- 
reaching, varied, and 
remorseless are the 
demands made upon 
the artistic wood-en- 








graver of the present day that she finds it in- 
dispensable to become possessed of at least a fair 
knowledge of the arts of drawing and painting 
if she is to do the best work and win the best 
prices. .She can not cut the necessary outlines 
unless she is a draughtsman; she can not cut the 
necessary tints or tones unless she is a painter. 
She must possess a practical acquaintance with 
the whole business of laying on paint, if she is to 
give to her wood-cut the “ feeling” of an oil-paint- 
ing. The best men engravers in the United 
States—that is to say, the best in the world— 
have recently found this out, and are acting upon 
it; and the same is true of the three women 
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Fig. 1.—Orrra Coax. 
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0, IX., Figs, 48-52. 





engravers who alone deserve to rank with them. 
And the fact that there are but three of them 
shows not that women engravers are not the peers 
of men engravers (this has not been proved yet, 
and I think never will be), but that women en 
gravers are hot sO Many as Men engravers, and 
have not had so long an experience. The pro- 
fession of artistic wood-engraving itself, as the 
term is now understood, is searcely more than 
five vears old; and it is scareely three years since 
the foremost of the wood-engravers have acted 
up to their conviction that a knowledge of draw 
ing and painting is a prerequisite to the success 
ful reproduction of an oil-painting. 
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Fig. 2.—Brocape anp Satin Eventnc Dress.—Front. 


[For Back, see Page 693. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 53-59. 


It is the acquisition of this preliminary kiew- 
ledge, very much more than the acquisition of the 
technique of her profession, that demands of a 
woman who aspires to become an artist-engraver 
a long apprenticeship. The most successful of 


the three women engravers who have fought their 


way into the front ranks of the men engravers 
has taken eight years in accomplishing the feat, 
and she is still on the march forward. But al- 
ready she is offered more orders than she can ex- 
ecute, and some of her best work has paid her at 


| the rate of sixty dollars a week. It is very beau 


tiful work indeed, with not a trace of the so-eall 


| ed feminine weakness or indecision. The execu 


tion is as steady and 
self-contained as was 
the intelligent pu 
pose that inspired it 
But eight years are 
a long time, you will 
iy — dishearteningly 
lor g Let us consid- 
er the matter. Here 
is a boy who at six 
teen leaves school to 
become a doctor or a 
lawyer. At twenty he 
is just out of college ; 
three years later he 
has taken his degree, 
and one year later 
stil—how often do 
we find him in a po- 
sition to earn two, 
three, or four thou- 
sand dollars per an 
num? Yet he has 
spent eight years, and 
we will not say how 
many thousand dol 
lars. Look now at 
his sister, desirous 
of acquiring a not 
less honorable profes- 
sion. It is entirely 
practicable for her to 
leave school in her 
twelfth year, begin 
the study of wood-en- 
graving, and at twen- 
ty years of age be- 
come the possessor of 
a profession which 
will handsomely and 
honorably remunerate 
her as long as she 
chooses to practice it. 
To this fact, then, I 
beg leave to introduce 
with confidence my 
fair reader. It is 
worthy of her atten- 
tion and respect— 
much worthier than 
many a man that may 
desire the honor of 
her acquaintance. 
But it does not 
stand alone. During 
her eight years’ 
course of study the 
young woman engray- 
er will undoubtedly 
be earning consider- 
able money. In one 
of the classes of the 
Cooper Institute are 
two clever girls who 
in the second year of 
their training made 
six hundred dollars 
apiece by executing 
orders for  publish- 
ers. Last summer, 
in the same place, 
twelve pupils earned 
twelve hundred dol- 
lars in the same way 
—a sum more than 
sufficient to meet their 
necessary expenses, 
amounting, as it di 1, 
to an average income 
of eight dollars and 
fifty cents a week 
apiece, when the price 
of comfortable board 
and lodging need not 
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have been more than five dollars a week apiece. 
How many medical students and law students 
would be delighted to earn as much, and not be 
very particular either about the kind of work that 
fetched it? But the money which these young 
wood-engravers earned came from work not out- 
side of their profession, but inside of it. They 
were fitting themselves to get better prices by 
earning the prices they did get. 

Still you can not help feeling, doubtless, that 
eight years are a long time, and I will be frank 
with you. Four years, or even three years, are 
enough, if your ambition is to be only mechan- 
ical engravers. But these mechanical engravers 
are beset by two discomforts which artist -en- 
gravers know nothing of. One discomfort is 
the fieree competition that rages around them, 
The comparative ease with which their profession 
has been acquired makes possible a multitude of 
rivals. The market is overstocked with the 
wares and importunities of the mechanical en- 
gravers, who often have as much difficulty and 
are forced to as many disagreeable, not to say 
dubious, expedients, in trying to sell their en- 
gravings or to get orders for engravings, as the 
producers of so-called “ high-art” works are some- 
times in endeavoring to dispose of their paint- 
ings and statues. So troublous an atmosphere is 
not conducive to the finest moral and physical 
health, and I have known painters and sculptors, 
both women and men, who in the hot struggle 
for existence were sometimes tempted even to de- 
preciate, in the presence of possible patrons, the 
pictures and sculptures of rivals, in order, as they 
supposed, to prepare the way for selling their 
own productions. But the artist-engraver sails 
under more auspicious skies. He often receives 
more orders than he can execute, and this, too, 
without seeking them, and without even leaving 
his studio. His services are in demand, and 
his ineome is as handsome as the cheery ex- 
pression of his face. I know of an instance 
where he got two hundred dollars for work that 
was done in eighteen hours. 

The other discomfort of the mechanical en- 
gravers is due to the fact that of late years what 
is known as “ process-work,” including photo-en- 
graving, autotype, heliotype, and various other 
“ types,” has become extremely useful to publish- 
ers of pictures, who by it are able to offer to the 
public at a vastly reduced cost many pictorial de- 
signs for the reproduction of which they were 
once dependent upon the engravers. The artist- 
engravers, however, have no fear that their pock- 
ets will be picked by process-work. Process- 
work never comes near enough to touch them. 
They deal exclusively in fine art, and so long 
as the contemplation of fine art gives pleasure, 
and the printing-press multiplies indefinitely the 
charming work of their hands, there will be a de- 
mand for all they have to sell. 

Two or three years ago, when American wo- 
men first began to seek in wood-engraving an 
opportunity for remunerative exertion, there was 
a sad stir of the ruffled plumes of the male oc- 
cupants of the dove-cotes. To compare the 
new-comers with hawks would but feebly indi- 
vate the true nature of that distressful condi- 
tion of affairs. But soon the artist-engravers 
already in possession of the premises came to 
see that the protracted novitiate requisite to the 
production of the best work in their line would 
deter many women from compeiing with them, 
and that as the demand for such work was al- 
ready greater than the supply, the rivalry of the 
comparatively few women who possessed the tal- 
ents and the pluck necessary to become artist- 
engravers would not seriously interfere with them. 
To those women, accordingly, they soon opened 
their hearts and their studios, and to-day many 
an artist-engraver of note—like Mr. John P. Da- 
vis, instructor in wood-engraving at the Cooper 
Institute, for instance—is a teacher of women 
pupils, and is making probably at least five thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

Ask such a man what he thinks of wood-en- 
graving as a field for women’s genius, His re- 
ply will be, in substance ; “A capital field, mad- 
am—a capital field. A woman’s sense of touch 
is equal to a man’s, her sight is equal to a man’s, 
her capacity for adapting means to ends is equal 
to a man’s, and her fortitude is greater. As for 
her physique, it is fully equal to the demands 
made upon it; and a clever woman is a born art- 
ist. Really her only inferiority to her masculine 
rivals lies in her less degree of smartness in 
sharpening her wood-cutting tools; but she can 
get her brothers and bachelor uncles to do that 
for her; and when she has fitted herself for the 
work of an artist-engraver, she will make more 
money in a week than some of her sisters who 
practice ‘high art’ are making in a year.” 

It is no more than fair to add that a young 
woman who purposes to become a wood-engraver 
need borrow no trouble about the eight years’ 
novitiate. A case might be described where, aft- 
er only two years of preparation, the student 
earns a comfortable living, and displays real art- 
feeling in her work. But truth compels the dec- 
laration that that case is exceptional. The young 
aspirant, nevertheless, may stimulate herself with 
the following facts: a celebrated artist-engraver 
of New York city says that he has had fifty male 
pupils, and only three of them amount to any- 
thing; another celebrated artist-engraver of the 
same city asserts that he, on the contrary, has 
had fifty women pupils, and “ they are all doing 
splendidly.” 

One of those women pupils finds her principal 
recreation at the rehearsals and concerts of the 
Oratorio Society, of which she is a member, and 
after being thrilled by some strains of divine mu- 
sic, she can not help feeling that perchance the 
tones of the picture which she is cutting on the 
block will thereby become more melodious. I be- 
lieve that the conviction is trustworthy. I know 
that one of the four or five most artistic men 
engravers living, who has a taste for music, de- 
clares that it is just so. 
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No. 155, published October 17, contains the con- 
cluding chapter of “ Their Girl,” by Mr. James 
Ot1s, with front-page illustration by Mrs. Jessir 
Suernerp; Chapter X. of “ The Cruise of the 
Canoe Club,” with an illustration by Mr. W. A. 
Rogers; and a charming short story by MattHew 
Waurrr, Jun., entitled “Who Won the Bicycle?” 

Mrs. Hexen 8. Conant contributes an interest- 
ing article on “ The Iguana,” illustrated ; Mr. 
Grorce Cary EGGueston gives a thrilling account 
of “The Battle of Lake Borgne ; or, How the 
British Made a Landing under Difficulties,” illus- 
trated ; and Mr. A. W. Roserts, in an article en- 
titled “Autumn Leaves,” with five illustrations, sug- 
gests some charming plans for the decoration of 
our homes, 

“ T do Love Dolly so Much,” and “ I Want Some- 
body to Play With,” are the titles of two beantiful 
pictures of child life. The Comic element in this 
Number is most admirably sustained by “ The Dar- 
ing Mice,” a poem by Mr. Parmer Cox, illustrated 
by its author, and by “ Four Goats” and “ Fun at 
Recess,” on tie sixteenth page. 

Terms, $150 per Year. Single Copies, 4 Cents. 

The New Volume begins with the Number is- 
sued November 7. 





A GLIMPSE OF UTOPIA. 

YCIENCE and art, discovery and inven- 
\ tion, have so multiplied the world’s re- 
sources that the span of the modern man 
practically outmeasures the mortal term of 
the patriarchs. Yet the Art of Living, which 
in a wise order would seem the first and 
most necessary accomplishment, has few 
students, and the wife of the modern man 
looks back with envy upon the wife of Mr- 
THUSELAH, sitting at ease in the door of her 
tent, untroubled by difficult housekeeping 
or still more difficult hospitality. Trite as 
the subject is, the problem of domestic life 
remains what it has been so drearily long, 
the most insoluble, the nost important, with 
which common-sense and conscience have to 
deal. 

The question of the reform of domestic 
service has too many aspects to be consid- 
ered here. We wish rather to suggest the 
possibility of bearing more easily the ills 
we have than of flying to others that we 
know not of. Most housekeepers will testi- 
fy that the fewer the servants the more easi- 
ly the machine runs, the saving in mental 
aud moral friction being greater than the 
loss in labor. Yet a servant being dismiss- 
ed, her share of the house-work remains to 
be done—a demand ugly, uncompromising, 
and every day renewed. 

In this perplexity the mistress should 
have two able allies, the first being herself. 
Usually the healthy members of the house- 
hold are the domestics. Yet these girls 
grow up ignorant of sanitary laws, often 
ill clad and underfed, breathing bad air, 
and exposed to disease. What saves them, 
knits their frames into sturdiness, their mus- 
cles into strength, their flesh into firmness, 
is that vigorous exercise called hard work, 
which in the gymnasium of poverty they 
begin almost in their babyhood. Let the 
lady take her turn at the sweeping, dusting, 
and bed-making, and her turn will come for 
the rounded arms, broader chest, and eu- 
peptic stomach of her retainers. 

To most women house-work seems the 
hardest of drudgery. In reality it is rela- 
tively easy, because of its variety. Cook- 
ing, indeed, is exhausting labor to weak or 
nervous women, because of the great heat 
to which they must subject themselves. 
And cooking is therefore unadvisable when 
it can be properly delegated. But light 
house-work requires no more exertion than 
serves to keep a woman in good health. 
And it rewards her with the knowledge of 
a house fresh and fair as the day. 

Of course a tyro must begin with moder- 
ation. An active half-hour three or four 
times a day, followed by a rest, will soon 
train hands, feet,and spinal column to do 
their two hours’ task each morning without 
undue fatigue. Custom doth make it, in 
them, a property of easiness. But this sort 
of usefulness ought to constitute exemption 
from that conscription to the sewing-ma- 
chine which devours the average woman. 
Constant sewing is a depressing, enfeebling, 
and irritating employment, which wives 
and mothers of families ought not to con- 
sider their duty save in extraordinary cases. 


And if those faithful and industrious ma- 
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trons who now sew their tedions annual 
miles of seams would dismiss the chamber- 
maid, do her work, and spend on a non-resi- 
dent seamstress the two hundred dollars 
saved in wages and board, doctors’ bills 
would be lessened, and the sum of domestic 
happiness measurably increased. 

The housekeeper’s second ally, capable 
of indefinite helpfulness, as it seems to us, is 
the principle of association. In cities, out- 
side assistance greatly simplifies the scheme 
of housekeeping. Ifthe cook decamp with- 
out warning, there is a grocery on the cor- 
ner, a restaurant in the next block, a laun- 
dry within call, a char-woman’s address in 
the paper. One need not starve, nor wear 
doubtful linen, nor scrub the cellar stairs, 
except from choice. But in villages and is- 
olated homes the desertion of the maids is 
the signal for the household wheels to stop, 
or to turn with an uncertainty involving 
much danger to health and temper. And 
this desertion is, alas! one of the commonest 
of mortal defections. 

If, then, we can not make sure of the la- 
borer, might we not abolish the labor? Ten 
families, or even fewer, uniting plans and 
purses, could have an associate laundry, 
where the charge to each member should be 
less than the cost of her washing at home, 
and the work better done, the most exact- 
ing part of the domestic service being thus 
happily disposed of. Or, where this arrange- 
ment is not feasible, two or three families 
might own a washing-machine and man- 
gle incommon. Excellent ones are now to 
be obtained which will do a large washing 
and ironing in a few hours, and which are 
hardly more bulky than a sewing-machine. 

And why, except that wholesomeness is 
not a product of the country bakery, should 
each household make its own bread, any 
more than its own butter, candles, soap, or 
syrup? The same ten families (soon add- 
ing to themselves, if they will, other tens) 
might have their associate loaves baked 
from associate flour in an associate oven. 
Nay, why should not the dinners of these 
elect, their breakfasts, and eke their sup- 
pers, be boiled, baked, stewed, or otherwise 
compounded in associate pots and pans, over 
associate coals, in an associate kitchen out- 
side their own domiciles? 

In short there seems no end to the possi- 
bilities of assistance embodied in this sys- 
tem of “ out-door relief.” Any one who has 
been abroad, or, occupying lodgings in our 
larger cities, has had meals sent in by a ca- 
terer, knows how comfortable and cheap a 
way of living this may be made. To man- 
age our associate laundries and kitchens de- 
mands courage, tact, judgment, good tem- 
per, and brains, which would, however, com- 
mand success. Whereas now many house- 
keepers invest all these attributes in their 
profession, and the return is failure. And 
when it is remembered that success means 
the knocking off of the domestic shackles, 
the undertaking should not seem too diffi- 
cult. Who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow. And whenever women are 
roused to take the work of reform into their 
own hands, the present system of domestic 
un-service must totter to its fall. 





DIET FOR INVALIDS. 
By JULIET CORSON. 


HE choice of a proper diet for the sick is a 
matter that commands the attention of every 
thoughtful nurse, especially during any severe 
illness which is marked by loss of appetite or im- 
paired digestive action. The invalid is fortunate 
indeed if the physician has given some consider- 
ation to the subject of dietetics; but the fact 
must not be forgotten that too many medical men 
content themselves with directing in a general 
way that the diet shall be “low,” or “light and 
nourishing,” or “ exceedingly nutritious,” as the 
case may demand, while the dishes which meet 
the desired conditions are not specified. It has 
been my good fortune to share the dietetic ex- 
periments and profit by the conclusions of sever- 
al physicians, during the past two years, in con- 
nection with lectures on diet and lessons in cook- 
ery given before the Nurses’ Training Schools of 
Washington, D. C., the Charity Hospital of this 
city, and the City and Maternity hospitals of 
Brooklyn. Without attempting to give these ex- 
periments in detail, some of the advantages de- 
rived from them may be placed before the read- 
ers of the Bazar in a form sufficiently definite to 
apply to the ordinary requirements of the sick- 
room. 

Setting aside the fact that at the beginning of 
almost every serious illness the digestive system 
is disordered to a greater or less degree, we must 
remember that every hour of physical suffering 
seriously encroaches upon that reserve of strength 
which must be relied upon to carry the patient 
through the vicissitudes of even an ordinary in- 
disposition ; therefore far more earnestly at such 
times than under normally healthy conditions 
should we endeavor to understand the actual nu- 
tritive value of food, and its capacity for renew- 
ing the vitality which wastes so rapidly under the 
exhaustive pressure of disease. This usual dis- 
turbance of the digestive system renders the ap- 
petite capricious, if it does not entirely destroy it. 
Almost invariably sick people would eat but little 
if the matter were left to themselves, and often the 








sight and smell of food ave totally repugnant to 
them. Under such circumstances, the first natu- 
ral feeling of the attendant would be to leave 
the patient without nourishment until it was 
craved ; but experience proves the fallacy of that 
course, for by following it strength is lost too 
often which can not be regained. Unless the 
physician positively orders that no nourishment 
whatever is to be given to a patient, it should be 
frequently and regularly supplied in small quan- 
tities, and always in a tempting form, lest it ex- 
cite a disgust which might possibly culminate in 
nausea. I would scarcely advise the course sug- 
gested by an anxious friend, eager to stimulate 
the appetite of a beloved invalid for a bird: “A 
nice little bird; it might have a bit of blue rib- 
bon put on its neck, and be given to her to look 
at for a while, and then she might want to eat it.” 
Rather the preferable course would be to offer 
without any previous suggestion a very little del- 
icate nourishment, in the nicest available china 
dish or cup, on a plate or tray covered with a 
daintily clean napkin, If the patient can not 
move the head to take food, it should be cut very 
fine, and given in small quantities, not so fast as 
to interfere with its proper mastication and ad- 
mixture with the saliva before it is swallowed. 
When the food is given in a liquid form, it is 
easy to use a glass tube rather than a spoon, be- 
cause the patient can readily draw the liquid into 
the mouth through it. Where complete exhaus- 
tion prevents any voluntary attempt to take food, 
it should be placed in the mouth with a small 
spoon, and very slowly allowed to reach the throat. 
When there is any resistance on the part of the 
patient, the simple expedient can be resorted to 
of holding the nose. This will make it neces- 
sary to open the mouth in order to breathe, and 
then the food, which should be liquid or semi- 
liquid, may be placed far back in the mouth, near 
the throat, in small quantities, when it will gen- 
erally be swallowed. 

In cases of extreme and depressing illness the 
best food is that of a liquid or semi-liquid form, 
and of the most nourishing character; for in- 
stance, beef tea made without coagulating the al- 
bumen by boiling it, milk used alone or beaten 
with the yolks of raw eggs, mayonnaise, and the 
different combinations of egg and wine or spirits. 
When the yolk of egg can not be digested, the 
white may frequently be used if it is beaten very 
stiff and mixed with sugar or milk, or if it is 
beaten well into milk; in the latter form it is 
lighter and less perceptible to the taste than 
when beaten to a stiff froth. Pure sweet cream 
is an invaluable nutrient, either unmixed with oth- 
er substances or given in the form of ice-cream ; 
I am not speaking of the ice-cream usually sold, 
but of pure cream sweetened and flavored and 
frozen at home. Milk and cream should never 
be allowed to stand in the sick-room, for they 
quickly absorb every disagreeable odor and un- 
healthy exhalation; even water and the more 
solid foods rapidly absorb every taint in the at- 
mosphere; they should not be kept in or near 
the sick-room unless it is temporarily absolutely 
necessary, and then they should be very closely 
covered; these remarks appiy even to cracked 
ice and fruit. If milk and cream disagree with 
the patient, a table-spoonful of lime-water may be 
stirred into each glass; the lime-water added to 
quite fresh milk keeps it sweet longer than plain 
milk. To prepare lime-water, mix slowly togeth- 
er one ounce of quicklime and © quart of cold 
water, stirring the mixture for five minutes; let 
the solution stand for three hours, and then put it 
into glass-stoppered bottles; when it is needed 
for use, strain it, and use the pure solution. 

Usually great thirst accompanies the loss of 
appetite; this condition favors the administration 
of those foods known as nutrient drinks, such as 
barley-water, nourishing stimulants, such as milk- 
punch, the slightly heavier gruels, and such sub- 
acid beverages made from fruit as are permitted 
by the attending physician. 

A very thin boiled custard is an excellent form 
in which to give the abundant nourishment of 
milk and eggs, a food so substantial as to meet 
the needs of a much-depleted system, 

The value of a well-made mayonnaise as an 
article of food in cases of wasting disease is be- 
yond question; one of our most eminent physi- 
cians uses it successfully in diseases of pulmo- 
nary origin; the yolk of egg in combination with 
the oil is both strengthening and fattening, while 
the slight modicum of vinegar and condiments 
stimulates the digestion. A certain quantity of 
fat in some form seems imperative to the preser- 
vation of health, and any inability to digest it is 
always followed by a loss of vitality. The purest 
of all fats is unadulterated vegetable oil like that 
made from the olive, and in mayonnaise we have 
it in its most available form; beef tea and the 
various combinations of gelatine and meat can in 
no way replace it as nutrients. 

A point to be scrupulously regarded in the pre- 
paration of food for invalids is the fact that per- 
fectly fresh food is more digestible than that 
which is even slightly stale. Also undried food 
of any kind is more wholesome than dried or salt- 
ed varieties, because during the process of drying 
many of the valuable juices and mineral elements 
are lost. Dishes made for invalids should be of 
the simplest possible character, because the com- 
bination in one dish of several articles of food of 
unequal freshness gives rise to chemical changes 
during cooking, the varying extent of which may 
induce serious physical disturbances. Even in 
such a simple nutrient as broth the ingredients 
should be few and absolutely fresh, no vegetables 
whatever being employed in making the soup if 
it is to be kept overnight before using. Such a 
broth, properly made, would nearly approach 
beef tea in general character ; its value as a nu- 
trient could be augmented by adding to it, just 
before using it, a little cooked sago, barley, or 
rice. The value of a well-made thin soup lies in 
the fact that some of its best elements are ab- 
sorbed directly it is taken into the stomach, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WINTER COSTUMES, 


HE opening days of the past week have dis- 
closed many new features in winter cos- 
tumes. At some of the private dressmaking es- 
tablishments the first opening of the season was 
limited to cloth and cashmere costumes and ele- 
gant lingerie, as these now form such an impor- 
tant part of the winter’s outfit ; while at the large 
furnishing houses were shown elaborate toilettes 
for all occasions, beginning with Japanese and 
Turkish négligés for morning, and ending with 
trained dresses for dinners, weddings, balls, and 
receptions. Costumes for the street, for visiting, 
for church, and for many day entertainments are 
shown in the greatest variety of designs, with but 
one feature in common, and that is the short 
skirt, which is still shorter than that of last sea- 
son, and made not only to escape the ground, but 
to show the foot above the instep. Two ex- 
tremes are shown in these dresses, one set having 
very bouffant and short drapery, while those of 
the heaviest materials, such as cloth and thick 
matelassé silks and velvets, have long stately 
draperies with only one or two sweeping curves, 
or else they are straight, with pleats that are flat- 
ly pressed or held in place by large cords as thick 
as ropes, The cloth costumes are most often of 
one fabric mainly, with a relief of velvet for col- 
lar, cuffs, and pockets, and with much soutache 
embroidery. The cashmere costumes may also be 
made in these severe styles, but those that are 
imported from the fashionable Parisian modistes 
have wide borders of embroidery that may be of 
applied velvet and needle-work of the same shade, 
but is now more often of contrasting colors in 
the gay Turkish and India needle-work done in 
long stitches like the decorative work on India 
shawls and on old tapestries, and the Turkish 
scarfs, table covers, and linen draperies now so 
much in use. Brighter colors are used for the 
cashmere parts of these dresses than have been 
worn for years. These are imported in shrimp 
pink, light electric blue, capucine, and various 
light Turkish red cashmeres, with wheels, or me- 
dallions, or squares of embroidery a fourth of a 
yard deep on one selvedge, for trimming the over- 
dress worn with velvet or ottoman repped silk 
skirts of the same color. 

Some practical and useful suggestions for plain- 
er fabries are found in the elegant imported cos- 
tumes that show combinations of three and even 
of four materials, despite the late predictions 
that combinations were fast going out of use. In- 
deed, ladies who possess only a small bit or rem- 
nant of some favorite stuff can now evolve a 
whole costume from this foundation ; thus a yard 
and a half of velvet will form the front breadth, 
slender vest, cuffs, and collar of a new brocaded 
costume, or an heirloom in the shape of a single 
breadth of brocade or of tapestry may be divided 
for two panels on the side, or the best parts of a 
repped silk of ten years ago may form a puffed 
Breton vest, or paniers, or a fuil notched ruche, 
for a velvet or plush dress, and so on in great 
variety. .Four materials, all chosen with refer- 
ence to a single tone, are shown in one of the 
most refined toilettes sent out by the French mo- 
distes ; dull dark green is the prevailing hue, and 
for contrast and relief strawberry red is intro- 
duced. The short Watteau polonaise is of dark 
green cashmere, but its Byron collar and cuffs of 
folds are of strawberry red velvet, and the waist 
of this polonaise is drawn away from the bust to 
the waist in round curves like those of a Zouave 
jacket, to disclose a basque or vest front of dark 
green ottoman repped silk that has strawberry 
red leaves outlined upon it. The front breadth 
of the skirt is plain green ottoman silk in cross- 
wise puffs that are held in place by bars and bows 
of the strawberry velvet that begin under side 
breadths of brocaded ottoman reps, with straw- 
berry leaves like thatof the vest front. The back 
of the skirt is plain green ottoman silk nearly 
covered by the cashmere drapery of the polonaise, 
which has full side paniers and a Watteau pleat. 
Another dress in the new French gray-blue shades 
has three materials, as follows: a single breadth 
of velvet forms the front, the wide side breadths 
are of matelassé silk of the same shade, and the 
sleeves and vest match these breadths, while the 
corsage, drapery, and back breadths are of otto- 
man repped silk ; the collar and cuffs are velvet. 

Another suggestive French style is that of using 
the fashions prevailing here for the simplest flan- 
nel dresses for making up rich ottoman silks and 
velvets ; for instance, there are skirts of old green 
or of electric blue ottoman repped silk formed 
into sixteen lengthwise box pleats from the hips 
down, and these pleats are finished at the foot by 
three tucks each an inch wide, and a border of 
bias velvet an eighth of a yard wide. The full 
bunched-up over-skirt has Trianon revers widely 
faced with velvet, and is tucked or pleated to the 
belt, and the back has ends hanging low on the 
skirt beneath. The ottoman basque is pointed 
in front, and has two pointed belts or velvet bands 
coming from the sides forward, fastened by old 
silver clasps, and the buttons are also old silver. 
Around the neck is a pleated and tucked frill of 
silk and velvet, with the same for cuffs. A long 
cloak with square sleeves and pleated back ac- 
companies these suits. Ottoman repped silk bor- 
dered with velvet is used for the outside, with 
warm plush inside. The redingote costumes of 
the richest stuffs are many of them as simple in 
design as the pleated suit just described, and 
there are many other evidences of a reaction 
against the elaborate and fussily trimmed cos- 
tumes that have too often been brought here 
from Paris. 

EVENING DRESSES. 


Velvet, ottoman repped silks, brocaded satins 
of large designs, and plain satin are the mate- 
rials used for trained dresses, and sometimes all 
of these enter into one dress. Basques with a 
long sharply pointed front and postilion back are 








the corsage of such dresses. The neck is very 
high behind, and very low in front, with the open- 
ing pointed or curved in heart shape, filled in 
with lisse, crinkled crape, and lace, either white 
or the color of the dress, and finished with a wired 
standing collar of lace, or else crimped frills of 
lisse or of crape, or very full gathered lace frills. 
A pleated vest of satin is often added below the 
neck opening, and this is very narrow, and ex- 
tends to the sharp point, which is so slender that 
the two whalebones holding it in place have to 
be tapered to a point, and is fastened by hooks 
and eyes or laced, instead of being buttoned. For 
quite young ladies there are low corsages with 
short puffed sleeves, but even these have white 
tulle, gathered to look like a fichu above the low 
neck, covering the wearer, and are finished high 
about the throat with a dog-collar of velvet, or 
else a puffed band of the soft ottoman silk of the 
dress, with a tiny bow of the same or a flower 
on one side, Such a youthful dress is charming 
when made of pale blue ottoman silk, trimmed 
down the front and on the low pointed corsage 
with a fringe of alternating strands of pearl and 
crystal beads, and with white lace wrought with 
such beads. Another dress, called the moss-rose 
toilette, has a pointed waist and pointed train of 
moss green velvet, with a rose pink satin petticoat 
front. A ruby velvet trained dress has the point- 
ed waist cut out in heart shape, with ruby English 
crape draped inside across the open space, and 
standing frills at the back of the neck of crape 
of two or three red and pink tints. An electric 
blue velvet dress has artistic chenille embroidery 
for its trimming, and quaint Watteau folds in the 
drapery are made to display this needle-work most 
effectively. 

Worth’s brocaded satins of exquisitely blend- 
ed colors are used for very light toilettes, and in 
these salmon and pale green are among the new- 
est combinations, with many bronze hues. The 
basque, with pointed front, heart-shaped neck, and 
elbow sleeves, is made of the plain satin, or else 
of changeable salmon and green satin, while bro- 
eaded satin in these colors and with large figures 
forms the paniers and long, slender, yet very full 
and flowing train. Some of Worth’s trains are 
turned back carelessly to show a plush lining of 
contrasting color, and sometimes his paniers on 
the hips are of a brocaded breadth that falls into 
the train in one piece with its side breadths. 
With elegant black brocades the figures are of 
copper red, and these are made to match beauti- 
fully in the seams of the basque, and look as if 
they were embroidered there. A copper-colored 
velvet petticoat is very elegant underneath such a 
brocaded basque and train; there are also pa- 
niers of copper-colored velvet that pass outside 
the brocaded back, and give a bouffant effect. 
The princesse style is still liked for the back of 
velvet trained dresses, but the front is almost 
invariably a sharp point for the corsage, and 
straight petticoat breadths without apron dra- 
pery, and clinging very closely. 

NEW LINGERIE. 

The introduction of colored velvet, white Eng- 
lish crape, and the use of two kinds of lace in 
one article, are the new features of French lin- 
gerie for the neck and sleeves of rich dresses, or 
for making a simple toilette more elegant. The 
new artistic shades of velvet, such as Night-of- 
France blue, chaudron red, sapphire, or dull old 
green, are used for plastrons, collars, and vests 
in combination with semi-transparent crinkled 
white crape, or with silk muslin or crépe lisse, 
and full frills of lace, which are usually the mod- 
ern Mechlin, or Alencon, or the durable Oriental 
lace, with now and then a revival of old Cluny 
guipure. For instance, there will be a standing 
collar fastened behind made of copper red velvet 
that has embroidered dots all over it, and is edged 
on the lower side with ivory white Cluny lace; a 
Breton plastron of the velvet is attached to the 
front of this collar, and its sides are hidden by 
rolls of white lisse drawn together at the waist 
line by a bow of ivory white ottoman ribbon, be- 
low which fall irregular frills of Oriental lace. A 
copper red hammered gilt ball pin is stuck in the 
front of the velvet collar, and this velvet collar 
rests against. the neck, as many new collars do, 
without being relieved by white above it. A sec- 
ond model has a round-cornered Byron collar of 
the new gray-blue velvet of ligit shade lined 
throughout with pink ottoman repped silk, and 
tied closely against the throat by a pink ottoman 
ribbon bow, Below this bow falls a full fichu of 
white crinkled crape finished at the waist by two 
hanging ruffles of Oriental lace, and these are 
seemingly fastened to the corsage by a blue vel- 
vet bow and red gilt buckle. A standing collar 
of sapphire blue velvet has gold braid on it, and 
there are bias velvet bands down the corsage, with 
a full gathered plastron between them made of 
“ piece lace” in the Oriental designs. A similar 
collar has the velvet for the plastron, with lace 
frills on the left side only, to resemble Directoire 
revers. Blue metallic buckles fasten the fullness 
of other fichus, while there is a velvet collar over 
which Mechlin lace is turned in the shape of a 
Byron collar; this is beautiful with dull green 
velvet tied by a pale rose bow of ottoman ribbon. 
The crystal buckles and clasps of last year are 
replaced by those of antique-looking gilt or dark 
silver, in square, oval, or diamond shapes, with 
flowers and leaves in relief upon them. Very 
narrow crimped frills of lisse, erape, or silk mus- 
lin with the merest purled edging are arranged 
in three or four rows to put inside the neck and 
sleeves of dresses. The favorite cravat bow is 
that already described, with a two-inch square of 
hem-stitched muslin as a centre, around which 
lace three inches wide is gathered very full; a 
button-hole is in the centre of the linen square 
for fastening the cravat bow to the collar-button. 
The standing linen collar has rounded edges, and 
is bordered by a very fine vine of French needle- 
work. When this lace bow is not used, a velvet 
or ottoman ribbon is made in any of the new 





shades of red, blue, or green, and in some in- 
stances two or three different colors are tied 
together in a single bow. 

The white crinkled crapes just mentioned are 
used for soft puffs and triple standing frills 
around the neck and sleeves of dresses. There 
is also a fancy for frills of two or three shades 
of colored crape, matching the dress in color, for 
filling out the square or heart-shaped neck of 
dinner dresses of velvet; this is used in copper 
red shades with shrimp pink frills inside next the 
flesh, or else in two or three shades of blue, or 
shaded from cream to brown, or from the palest 
pea green to dark bottle green. For day dresses 
of dark-colored satins, cashmeres, or velvets there 
is another new caprice for using a tulle scarf, or 
one of silk muslin, or crimped crape the color of 
the dress fastened high about the neck with some 
quaint lace pin, and not relieved by white lace or 
linen. Two puffs of this colored fabric then edge 
the sleeves, and cuffs are dispensed with. This 
fashion is by no means general, as there are many 
ladies to whom such dressing of the neck is not 
becoming, and who think neatness requires an 
edging of white next the flesh. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
Srern Brorners; and the Co-operative Dress 
ASSOCIATION, 





PERSONAL. 


SomEBopy says that President ArTHuUR has 
just enough of the wearied air of an old society 
man to render his presence and attention a com- 
pliment. 

—Mrs. W. Sewarp Wess and Mrs. Hamit- 
ToN McK. Twomsty are to have houses built 
for them by their father, W. H. VANDERBILT, 
on Fifth Avenue, in New York, at an expense 
of three hundred and twenty-five and three hun- 
— and seventy-five thousand dollars respect- 
ively. 

—The summer house of EnizaAnetH Stuart 
PHELPS is on a point of the sea-shore a little 
east of Gloucester. She lives there with her 
companion and her pet dog during the warm 
weather, as remote as possible from ali noises 
that assist the insomnia which troubles her. 

—Four ucres of pasture-land were sowed with 

vine cones by ASABEL JEWeETT, of Winchester, 
New Hampshire, twenty-five years ago, which 
has resulted in the only cultivated forest in New 
Hampshire, and contains some twenty-five thou- 
sand trees, measuring from eight to twenty inch- 
es in diameter. 

—A statue of WasHINGTON is to be dedicated 
at Caracas, Venezuela, on the 24th of July, 1884, 
at the celebration of BoLtvar’s centenary. 

—‘*President ArTauR’s Shoemaker’ is the 
— in which a metropolitan dealer advertises 
rimself. 

—The first bell ever rung in the town of Bar- 
ton, Vermont, bought half a century since at the 
‘** Paul Revere Works,” has been sent to Boston 
for recasting. 

—An average of twelve hundred invitations to 
public receptions is yearly received by General 
SHERIDAN, but he goes only to army reunions. 

—Miss Kate HOLLAND, a daughter of Dr. J. 
G. HOLLAND, has lately married Mr. BLEECKER 
Van WAGENEN, of New York. 

—ANNA DICKINSON denies that she has dis- 
avowed sympathy with the movement for fe- 
male suffrage. 

—A hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of orchids are owned by Erastus Cornine, of 
New York. 

—It is reported that once a weck during the 
coming season the fine collection of pictures be- 
longing to Mr. WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT will be 
thrown open to the public. 

—J. Bastien LepaGE is coming to America 
next winter. Like MILLET, he is of peasant 
birth. He is painting ‘“‘ Ophelia” for the next 
Salon. 

—A marble bust of the late ex-Governor But- 
LOcK, of Massachusetts, made by the Roman art- 
ist RoGers, has been given to Amherst College 
by Mrs. BULLOCK. 

—One of the children of the Confederate Gen- 
eral Hoop is being educated in Germany, one is 
at school near Saratoga, three have been adopted 
in Mississippi, and two in New York city. 

—Concerning the proposed bicentenary cele- 
bration of the landing of Wir~iiam Penn, Mr. 
WHITTIER has written a strong letter objecting 
to the military portion of the parade in honor 
of the man of peace. 

—The classmates of Lieutenant De Lone in- 
tend to beg his widow to allow his remains to 
be buried in the Naval Academy grounds at An- 
napolis, Maryland. The monument there would 
surely be an incentive to heroism. 

—Mr. Francis H. UNDERWooD, who was the 
original projector of the Atlantic Monthly, has 
lost his wife after her long and cruel illness. All 
his Later work has been done under the pressure 
of intense anxiety on her account. 

—Mr. HOwELLS’s study at Belmont, Massachu- 
setts, has panelled walls and ceiling in white- 
wood, with hand-carved shelves and brackets of 
the same; a large brick fire-place supplies some 
warmth of color to the room, which is uphol- 
stered in brown leather. 

—Of the graduates from Princeton College be- 
fore 1812, Rev. WiLL1AM States Lee is the only 
survivor, 

—A panel commemorative of General Gar- 
FIELD, at the top of which the Angel of Fame 
is blowing a trumpet while drawing a veil from 
the medallion of the General, has been modelled 
by the Cavalier CANTALAMESSA Paportt in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and is considered by able critics to 
be faultless in conception and execution. 

—Silk-culture is a feature of the colored in- 
dustrial school established by Mr. Samue R. 
Lowery, a colored man, in Huntsville, Alabama. 
He expects to raise three or four hundred pounds 
of silk next year. 

—Mrs. AMELIA BioomeRr, responsible for the 
**Bloomer costume’’—which, by-the-way, many 
good American housewives still wear when 
about their kitchen-work—-is a quiet, sweet- 
_— white-haired lady, dressed like everybody 
else. 

—WituM Brevn, who died the other day at 
the age of ninety, had lived for fifty years in the 
house where Horace GREELEY was born. 

—In Danie, WessTER’s old dining-room at 
Marshfield the chimney divides over the fire- 








place, and makes room for a window with a fine 
view. This room contains a water pitcher beat- 
en by Chinese silversmitus from two hundred 
Mexican dollars. 

—The white ribbon is to be carried in person 
from Florida to Arizona this fall and winter by 
Miss Frances E. WILLarD, president of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

—Money has been advanced by Joun Mackay, 
the millionaire, for the preservation of the pre- 
historic foot-prints lately found in Carson, Ne- 
vada, in which he is greatly interested. 

—The statue of Sir Francis Drake by BorHM 
will soon be erected by the Duke of Bedford at 
Tavistock. 

—For a course of two hundred lectures on 
popular science to be delivered in the United 
States, Professor Hux.Ley has been offered five 
hundred dollars an evening. 

—Dr. Fewizet, of Paris, claims to have discov- 
ered in bromide of potash a rapid cure for sac- 
charine diabetes. 

—Miss Apsre Putstrer, of Auburn, Maine, 
has been a reporter in the courts there for ten 
years. Other female short-hand writers are Miss 
Auice C. Nute, of Chicago, Miss Incerso.t, of 
Washington, D. C., and Mrs. 8. J. Barrows, of 
Boston, who reported in English a speech deliv- 
ered in German without translation. 

—BsJORNSTJERNE BsORNSON is to celebrate 
presently the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
period when he began to write poetry. 

—Dr. Joun Rak thinks the Esquiman, in- 
stead of being diminutive, is as tall as the aver- 
age Londoner, and has found that he lifts five 
hundred pounds with ease. 

—The officers of the Grenadiers in Egypt wash 
their own clothes, and sit in the shade while 
they dry. Lord ALGerRNon LENNOX is thought 
to be the best hand at the laundry of smaller arti- 
cles, Lord Henry Russet is spoken of as hav- 
ing a talent for lighting etire, and Colonel SmitxH 
for preparing vegetables. 

—The Golden Trumpet Hotel, Reichenbach, 
Germany, has been kept for eighty years by Mrs. 
MEHNERT, who is hale at ninety-nine. 

—A saddler in Tooley Street, London, is a 
lineal descendant of Simon DE Montrort, Eng- 
land’s premier baron, and Hu@H SMITHSON, a 
London apothecary, represents the modern 
Dukes of Northumberland. 

—Henry Lemon, who lately died at Mel- 
bourne, was the second son of MARK Lemon, of 
Punch. He had written several successful farces, 
was a good amateur player, and was unusually 
quick and apt in journalistic work. 

—Before Madame Gexster visits America 
again she sings a season at La Scala, Milan, for 
eight hundred dollars a night. 

—Dr. Pusey until very recently took an active 
part in the affairs of the University. He was al- 
ways to be seen in a black skull-cap; he was very 
deaf, and used a trumpet. TENNYSON’s poems, 
and modern literature in general, were almost 
unknown to him, but he was a devoted admirer 
of Scort. 

—The translator of Piato’s Dialogues, Dr. 
JOWETT, Who figured in MALLocK’s New Repub 
lic, is the probable successor of Dr. Evans iu the 
vice-chancellorship of Oxford University. 

—ADELAIDE PHILLIPS was a native of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and at her death was just forty- 
nine years old, She carries a great deal of love 
into her grave, 

—The present season makes the fourth tour 
of M. Capout in this country. 

—MARIE VAN ZANDT, who has scored a great 
success abroad, although very attractive person- 
ally, is said to have thought too much, and to 
be on too high an intellectual plane, to be mere- 
ly pretty. She was born on a ranch in Texas. 

—Herr WacuHTEL, the phenomenal tenor, al- 
though now in his sixtieth year, is about to ap- 
pear in another engagement in Berlin. 

—It is now a fashion in France for the garden- 
ers to paste the monograms or crests of the fam- 
ily on the sunny side of the peaches and pears, 
which brings them to ripeness stamped with the 
design in quite an improvement on nature. 

—The wife of the present Khedive is known 
as the Vice-Reine, and receives the world in state 
on féte days dressed in Parisian toilettes, and 
covered with some of the most magnificent jew- 
els in the world. She is stout, fair, with brown 
hair and eyes, rosy, young, pretty, and very in- 
telligent. She speaks French and English, and 
is acquainted with affairs. She is enormously 
rich in her own right, being the granddaughter 
of ABBAS Pasha, a former Viceroy of Egypt 

—They illustrate the grandiloquence of M. De 
LessePs by telling the story of his piercing a 
boil on the finger of his child. ‘* How you trem- 
ble!’ said his wife. ‘‘ Tremble ?”’ said the count: 
“TIT tremble at piercing a fester—I who have 
pierced an isthmus !”’ 

— Song Sermons’’ have been given in Exeter 
Hall, London, by the “ singing pilgrim,”’ Puitie 
PHILLIPS. 

—The former chief of the Omladina, the dread- 
ed secret Sclavonie society of Southern Russia, 
MILETICH, has become crazy. 

—A stunza of poetry, containing thirty-three 
well-formed Chinese characters, has been writ 
ten by a Chinese teacher in Hong-Kong upon 
one grain of unhulled rice, and inclosed under a 
magnifying-glass in a silver locket, as a present 
for one of the young British princes. 

—Lanthony Abbey is the property of the son 
of WALTER SavaGe LAnpor. It has been pro- 
posed to restore it, but the owner insists on 
keeping it as itis. It wasin relation to holding 
services in this abbey that LaANpor the senior 
wrote the famous second letter to the bishop of 
the diocese, in which he said, ‘‘God alone is 
great enough for me to ask anything twice.” 

—The Duchess of Talleyrand takes her gun 
under her arm, and goes over hill and dale, over 
fences and ditches, after game, in a woollen 
gown, with felt hat and water-proof. 

—EUGENIE has sent the uniform worn by her 
son in his Zulu campaign to the Vienna artist 
CaNnoN, who is paintiug the portrait of the Prince 
Imperial. 

—Signor Tostt, the author of the songs “ Let 
it be Soon,” “For Ever and Ever,” etc., is the 
pet musician of royalty in England at present. 
He has staid at Osborne as the teacher of the 
Princess BEATRICE, and he gives lessons to the 
Duchess of Connaught, the Duchess of Teck, and 
the Duke of Albany. Two or three times a week 
he is summoned to St. James’s Palace to sing 
his own songs to the Duchess of Cambridge. 
He is also the particular friend of Prince Bor- 
GHESE, Prince del Drugo, the Princess Masstmo, 
and others of the sortin Rome. Altogether he 

has a good time. 


















CASHMERE AND OTTOMAN SILK 


For description see Supplement 


Russian Dotman.—Back.—[For Front, see 
Fig. 7,0n Double Page.]—Cut Parrern, 

Price 25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 9-12 
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. 1—Cuenitte Frince ror Dresses, WRarrines, 
Erc.—Two-ruirps Size. 


Chenille Fringes for 
Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

Tue fringe Fig. 1 consists 
of a close row of fine brown 
chenille strands, over which 
falls a row of single strands, 
each composed of three shaded 
brown chenille balls. The 
black fringe Fig. 2 is made 
up of single thick strands, 
which are shorn at intervals 
so as to form olive-shaped 
drops on the upper part, and 





Fig. 2.—Sprig ror Cask, Fig, 1. 


terminate at the bottom 
in a small spun silk 
button. 


Table Mat of Plush 
and Embroidered 
Stripes.—Figs. 1 

and 2. 

Tus table mat, which 
may also be used as a 
tidy, or cover of any 
kind, is twenty-four 


inches Square with Fig 


the fringe, and is 
composed of three 
bands of old gold 


plush set on a 
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Fig. 2.—Emsrowerep Srrirz ror Taste Mat, Fig. 1. 


foundation, with two inter- 
vening spaces, which are 
filled by embroidered olive 
bands. Fig. 2 shows a 
section of the latter. The 
ground is a basket-woven 
tinselled woollen braid or 
galloon, with a vine pat- 
tern woven in it, which is 
covered over with silk em- 
broidery that follows out 
the design. The large cen- 
tral flower has a net-work 
of medium red silk at the 
centre; this is surrounded 


Fig. 5.—Sprie 





Fig. 3.—Spria ror Case, Fic. 1. 


in satin stitch with the 
same color, and outside 
of this in stem stitch 
and herring-bone with 
darkest red; the petals 
are in three shades of 
red, the lightest at the 
edge, and all the parts, 
as well as those of the 
rest of the flowers, are 
edged with fine tinselled 
cord, The four-petalled 
flowers are in shades of 
heliotrope, the lily 
in blue, and the 
vine, stems, and 
leaves are in shades 
of olive. The di- 
recticn of the stitch- 
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CrLotu anp Ve.ver Dress with 
Fur Temine.—Baox.—[For 

Front, see Fig. 1, on Double 

age.]—Cut Patrrern, No 

: Basque, Over-Skirt, anp 

Skirt, 20 Cents racn, 









For description see Supplement. 


Lapy’s Overcoat.—Front.—[For Back, see 
Fig. 4, on Double Page. ]—Cur Pattern, 


Prick 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 1V., Figs. 18-25. 
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eT0,—Har Size, 
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es, an important matter, 
is clearly shown by the il- 
lustration. The band is 
bordered by a double row 
of the tinselled cord, with 
a row of dots between the 
two, which are worked in 
satin stitch with silk of 
the various colors used in 
the embroidery. The mat 
is lined with lining silk, 
and edged with old gold 
tassel fringe. 


Cord Brandebourg 
for Wrappings. 

Tus ornamental knot 
for a jacket front is made 
of a double piece of silk 
cord from a quarter to 
half a yard long, accord- 
ing to its thickness. The 
cord is overseamed  to- 
gether, except at the ends, 
where loops for button- 
holes are left. In knot- 
ting, form the down-turn- 
ed middle loop first, cross- 
ing the right end over the 
left; form a loop with 
what is now the right end, 
bringing it behind the first 
loop and upward on the 
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ended in long side-sleeves 
strongly censured, and the 
Monk of Evesham con- 
demns “the dee p wide 
sleeves commonly called 
pokys,” shaped like a bag- 
pipe, and worn indiffer- 
ently both by servants 
and masters. “They were 
rightly denominated dev- 
il’s receptacles,” continues 
the historian; “ 
ever could be stolen was 
popped into them. Some 
were so long and wide that 
they reached to the feet; 
others to the knees, and 
were full of slits. As the 
servants were bringing up 


for what- 


pottage and sauces, or any 
other liquors, those sleeves 
would go into them, and 
have the first taste. And 
all they could procure was 
spent to clothe their un- 
curable careasses' with 
those pokys sleeves, 
while the rest of their 
habit was short.” This 
name of pokys furnishes 
us with the derivation of 
our pocket, from the An- 
glo-Saxon pocca, a little 


wa pouch. Thus, again, in 

it Lops pee a loop the reign of Queen Mary, 
» > > r y : + 

with the left end, bringing Sir Richard Maitiand 


it under the other end, 
over the bight of the first 
loop, under that of the 
second, over the first, un- 
der the second, and out 
on the right side. Pull 
the loops even, and tack 
them. 


Roll Pillow with 
Embroidered Linen 
Case.—Figs. 1--5. 
See illustrations on page 692. 

Tue outside covering of 
this roll pillow, which is 











writes denouncing 
“furred cloaks, 
With hinging sleeves like 
jelly pocks, 

or jelly bags, which not 
only aids the philology of 
pow kets, but adds ye t an- 
other proof of the culinary 
knowledge of our forefa- 
thers to those lately made 


The girdle still contin- 
ued to be worn during the 
reign of the Tudors, but 





pockets were gradually 
displacing it. The wide 
trunk-hose or breeches of- 


Fig. 2.—Drerss ror Grn 
rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD, 


Svurr ror Boy rrom 5 To Fig. 5.—Dress ror Curnp 


FROM 2 Tro 4 YEARS OLD, 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror Grrr 
rnom 10 To 12 Years 
For pattern and descrip- oar 
tion see Supplement, No, For description see 
XI., Figs. 60-67, Supplement. 


: , Fig. 1. Fig. 3.—Drrss ror Girt 
stuffed with down, is ma- 10 Years orp.—Cut Pattern, rrom 3 To 5 YRARS OLD. 
roon plush; it is gathered No. 3336: Prox 25 Cents. 
at the ends, and trimmed For description see 
with a pompon and a pair Supplement. 
of tassels. A thick silk 
cord for suspending it is fastened on under the tassels. The 
case is made of a strip of cream-colored linen, embroidered with 
washable red silk twist, or with Turkey red embroidery cotton. 
The centre is powdered over with the small sprigs shown in full 
size in Figs. 2-5, and a border to match is worked along each 
edge. The work is executed in stem and satin stitch, and some 
French knots, A band of Saxony lace insertion is let in between 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. 
V., Figs. 26-33. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No, fered ample opportunities 
+» Figs. 68-72, for the stowing away of 

pe rsonal necessaries, so 

that a doubtful story of Holinshed relates that a man on one oceasion 
produced from them sheets and other bed furnishings. In the war. 
rant sent to the Great Wardrobe on the occasion of the marriage of 
Princess Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine in 1613, we find “ fustian 
for pockets” ordered to be delivered in making suits for boy pages, 
so that we may presume they had by that time come into general 
use. In the reign of the second Charles the flap pockets on the hips 





































Corp BRANDEBOURG. 


the powdered centre and the border, and lace 
to match edges the sides as shown in the il- 
lustration. 





POCKETS AND PURSES. 

T is in the twelfth century that we find the 
first traces of the pocket. Ladies then 
adopted a fashion, believed by Strutt to have 
originated in Italy, of wearing what are called 
pocketing sleeves, 
which at the wrist 
hung drooping near. 
ly to the ground, 
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novelty, after a 
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brief reign, died \X 
out, only to be re- wS\ 
vived later on in Wk 
the reign of Rich- NN 


ard II. Then we 
find the “foul 
waste of cloth” ex- 
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Brocape axp Satin Evextna Dress.—Back. — 
[For Front, see Fig. 2, on Front Page. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs, 53-59, 


Fig. 1.—Eventne Dress with ApsvstaBLe Train.—Front, witout 
Traiw.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-8. 


Fig. 2—Evenina Dress with ApsustasLe Train.—Back, witht 
Tratn.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-8. 
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appear in the full-skirted coats of the king; and 
before then ultra-refinement, not to say effemina- 
cy, had instituted perfumed pockets. In a come- 
dy entitled Zhe Staple of Newes, written by Ben 
Jonson, and first acted in 1625, is introduced a 
tailor, who informs a young fop that the pockets 
in the garment he has just brought home were 
“as good as the Lady Estifania’s 
Right Spanish perfume,” 

adding that they cost “ twelve pounds the pair.” 
Criminals had recognized the change in the fash- 
ion, and demeaned themselves accordingly; for 
we are told by Stow that in 1585 there existed 
an establishment, or “ academy,” as honest John 
styles it, at Smart’s Quay, near Billingsgate, “ for 
the education and perfection of pickpockets and 
cutpurses,” 

Research has lately unearthed from the Patent 
Records many ingenious designs for securing and 
making safe our pockets, The first of these was 
tiled in 1749 by one Robert Cartwright; but be- 
yond the fact that it consisted of a spring, the 
precise details of the invention are not afforded. 
The inventor claimed that it could be attached 
with equal facility “to the waistband of the 
breeches” or to “a lady’s petticoat.” It would 
appear thus that the more recent practice of la- 
dies wearing pockets in petticoats, still lingering 
among some conservative dames in rural districts, 
obtained at thatdate, Indeed, it is probable that 
the custom has the sanction of a more remote 
antiquity. There is in a scarce work of 1637, en- 
titled Theeves falling out, or True Men come by 
heir Goods, written by the old dramatist Greene, 
a dialogue between a “he-foyst” and a “she- 
foyst,” in which the woman says: “Suppose you 
are good at a lift [that is, shop-lifting] in mercers’ 
shops, with haberdashers of small wares, haber- 
dashers of hats and caps, who be more cunning 
than we women, in that we are most trusted? 
For they little suspect us, and we have as close 
conveyance as you men; though you have cloakes, 
we have skirts of gownes, hand - baskets, the 
crownes of our hats, our plackards,” that is, the 
placket, the open part of the petticoat, where 
there must have been a pocket to receive stolen 
goods. 

Besides the use of springs and catches, which 
have been devised in several forms, there have 
been patent pockets which locked; pockets of 
metal woven, or with threads of wire incorpora- 
ted with the material of which they were made, 
to prevent them being wholly cut away; pockets 
with elastic openings, one of which was called 
the “ Improved Collapse Detector Pocket,” hav- 
ing not only caoutchoue but whalebone and 
steel worked into the flexible mouths of the pock- 
ets, which must have been almost as formidable 
as & man.trap or spring-gun. There have been 
pockets, too, with double linings, pockets with 
secured flaps, and pockets with false bottoms, all 
of them promising to make pockets open only to 
their legitimate owners. How far the promise 
fell short of performance and checked unlawful 
ingenuity may be gathered by remembering that 
none of these designs have any place in popular 
favor, and that they are only unearthed from that 
limbo of forgotten things known as the Patent 
Records by some enthusiastic antiquary. 

The latest plans for protecting private proper- 
ty aim at securing both sexes from the invasion 
of pickpockets, One of them attaches a small 
purse to the buckles of gentlemen’s braces, and 
the other combines a purse with the gloves, so 
that ladies shall no longer be obliged to tempt a 
purse-snatcher by carrying her porte-monnaie in 
her hand, nor be tormented by the fear of leaving 
behind her, as so many do, bag and purse and all. 





The Two Heroines of Plamplington. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Avtuor or “Ortey Fans,” “Tur Warpen,” “Is He 
Porsnsoy 7” “ Manion Fay,” gro. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE TWO GIRLS. 


In the little town of Plumplington last year, 
just about this time of the year—it was in No- 
vember—the ladies and gentlemen forming the 
Plumplington society were much exercised as to 
the affairs of two young ladies. They were both 
the only daughters of two elderly gentlemen, well 
known and greatly respected in Plumplington. 
All the world may not know that Plumplington 
is the second town in Barsetshire, and though it 
sends no member to Parliament, as does Silver- 
bridge, it has a population of over 20,000 souls, 
and three separate banks. Of one of these Mr. 
Greenmantle is the manager, and is reputed to 
have shares in the bank. At any rate he is 
known to be a warm man. His daughter Emily 
is supposed to be the heiress of all he possesses, 
and has been regarded as a fitting match by 
many of the sons of the country gentlemen 
around. It was rumored a short time since that 
young Harry Gresham was likely to ask her hand 
in marriage, and Mr. Greenmantle was supposed 
at the time to have been very willing to entertain 
the idea. Whether Mr. Gresham has ever asked 
or not, Emily Greenmantle did not incline her 
ear that way, and it came out while the affair 
was being discussed in Plumplington circles that 
the young lady much preferred one Mr. Philip 
Hughes. Now Philip Hughes was a very pro- 
mising young man, but was at the time no more 

a cashier in her father’s bank. It became 
known at once that Mr. Greenmantle was very 
angry. Mr. Greenmantle was a man who carried 
himself with a dignified and handsome demeanor, 
but he was one of whom those who knew him 
used to declare that it would be found very diffi- 
cult to turn him from his purpose. It might not 
be possible that he should succeed with Harry 
Gresham, but it was considered out of the ques- 
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tion that he should give his girl and his money 
to such a man as Philip Hughes. 

The other of these elderly gentlemen is Mr. 
Hickory Peppercorn. It can not be said that 
Mr. Hickory Peppercorn had ever been put on a 
par with Mr. Greenmantle. No one could sup- 
pose that Mr. Peppercorn had ever sat down to 
dinner in company with Mr. and Miss Greenman- 
tle. Neither did Mr. or Miss Peppercorn expect 
to be asked on the festive occasion of one of Mr. 
Greenmantle’s dinners. But Miss Peppercorn 
was not unfrequently made welcome to Miss 
Greenmantle’s four-o’clock tea table, and in many 
of the affairs of the town the two young ladies 
were seen associated together. They were both 
very active in the schools, and stood nearly equal 
in the good graces of old Dr. Freeborn. There 
was, perhaps, a little jealousy on this account in 
the bosom of Mr. Greenmantle, who was pervaded 
perhaps by an idea that Dr. Freeborn thought too 
much of himself. There never was a quarrel, as 
Mr. Greenmantle was a good churchman; but 
there was a jealousy. Mr, Greenmantle’s family 
sauk into insignificance if you looked beyond his 
grandfather; but Dr. Freeborn could talk glibly 
of his ancestors in the time of Charles I. And 
it certainly was the fact that Dr. Freeborn would 
speak of the two young ladies in one and the 
same breath. 

Now Mr. Hickory Peppercorn was in truth near- 
ly as warm a man as his neighbor, and he was 
one who was specially proud of being warm. He 
was a foreman—or rather more than foreman, 
a kind of top-sawyer—in the brewery establish- 
ment of Messrs. Du Bonney & Co., a firm which 
has an establishment also in the town of Silver- 
bridge. His position in the world may be de- 
scribed by declaring that he always wears a dark- 
colored tweed coat and trousers and a chimney- 
pot hat. It is almost impossible to say too much 
that is good of Mr. Peppercorn. His one great 
fault has been already designated: he was and 
still is very fond of his money. He does not talk 
much about it; but it is to be feared that it 
dwells too constantly on his mind. As a servant 
to the firm, he is honesty and constancy itself. 
He is a man of such a nature that by means of 
his very presence all the partners can be allowed 
to go to bed if they wish it. And there is not a 
man in the establishment who does not know him 
to be good and true. He understands all the 
systems of brewing, and his very existence in the 
brewery is a proof that Messrs. Du Bonney & Co. 
are prosperous. 

He has one daughter, Polly, to whom he is so 
thoroughly devoted that all the other girls in 
Plumplington envy her. If anything is to be 
done, Polly is asked to go to her father; and if 
Polly does go to her father, the thing is done. 
As far as money is concerned, it is not known 
that Mr. Peppercorn ever refused Polly anything. 
It is the pride of his heart that Polly shall be, 
at any rate, as well dressed as Emily Greenman- 
tle. In truth, nearly double as much is spent on 
her clothes, all of which Polly accepts without a 
word to show her pride. Her father does not say 
much, but now and again a sigh does escape him. 
Then it came out, as a blow to Plumplington, that 
Polly too had a lover. And the last person in 
Plumplington who heard the news was Mr. Pep- 
percorn. It seemed from his demeanor, when he 
first heard the tidings, that he had not expected 
that any such accident would ever happen. And 
yet Polly Peppercorn was a very pretty, bright 
girl of one-and-twenty, of whom the wonder was 
— if it was true—that she had never already had 
a lover. She looked to be the very girl for lovers, 
and she looked also to be one quite able to keep 
a lover in his place. 

Emily Greenmantle’s lover was a two-months- 
old story when Polly’s lover became known to the 
public. There was a young man in Busherton 
who came over on Thursdays dealing with Mr. 
Peppercorn for malt. He was a fine stalwart 
young fellow, six feet one, with bright eyes and 
very light hair and whiskers, with a pair of 
shoulders which would think nothing of a sack of 
wheat, a hot temper, and a thoroughly good heart. 
It was known to all Plumplington that he had 
not a shilling in the world, and that he earned 
forty shillings a weck from Messrs. Mealing’s es- 
tablishment at Busherton. Men said of him that 
he was likely to do well in the world, but nobody 
thought that he would have the impudence to 
make up to Polly Peppercorn. 

But all the girls saw it, and many of the old 
women, and some even of the men. And at last 
Polly told him that if he had anything to say to 
her he must say it to her father. “And you 
mean to have him, then?” said Bessy Roth, in 
surprise. Her lover was by at the moment, though 
not exactly within hearing of Bessy’s question. 
But Polly when she was alone with Bessy spoke 
up her mind freely, ‘Of course I mean to have 
him, if he pleases. Whatelse? You don’t sup- 
pose I would go on with a young man like that 
and mean nothing. I hate such ways.” 

“But what will your father say ?” 

“Why shouldn’t he like it? I heard papa say 
that he had but 7s. 6d. a week when he first came 
to Du Bonney’s. He got poor mamma to marry 
him, and he never was a good-looking man.” 

“ But he had made some money.” 

“Jack has made no money as yet, but he is a 
good-looking fellow. Sothey’re quits. I believe 
that father would do anything for me, and when 
he knows that I mean it, he won’t let me break 
my heart.” 

But a week after that a change had come over 
the scene. Jack had gone to Mr. Hickory Pep- 
percorn, and Mr. Peppercorn had given him a 
rough word or two. Jack had not borne the 
rough word well, and old Hickory, as he was call- 
ed, had said; in his wrath : “ Impudent cub ! you’ve 
got nothing. Do you know what my girl will 
have ?” 

“T’ve never asked.” 

“You know she was to have something.” 

“T know nothing about it, I’m ready to take 





the rough and the smooth together. I'll marry 
the young lady, and wait till you give her some- 
thing.” Hickory couldn’t turn him out on the 
spur of the moment, because there was business 
to be done, but warned him not to go into his 
private house. “If you speak another word to 
Polly, old as I am, I'll measure you across the 
back with my stick.” But Polly, who knew her 
father’s temper, took care to keep out of her fa- 
ther’s sight on that oceasion. 

Polly after that began the battle after a fashion 
that had been invented by herself. No one heard 
the words that were spoken between her and her 
father—her father who had so idolized her—but 
it appeared to the people of Plumplington that 
Polly was holding her own. No disrespect was 
shown to her father; not a word was heard from 
her mouth that was not affectionate, or at least 
decorous. But she took upon herself at once a 
certain lowering of her own social standing. She 
never drank tea with Emily Greenmantle, or ac- 
costed her in the street with her old friendly man- 
ner, She was terribly humble to Dr. Freeborn, 
who, however, would not acknowledge her humil- 
ity on any account. “ What’s come over you?” 
said the Doctor. “Let me have yone of your 
stage plays, or I shall take you and shake you.” 

“You can shake me if you like it, Dr. Free- 
born,” said Polly; “but I know who I am and 
what my position is.” 

“You are a determined young puss,” said the 
doctor, “but Iam not going to help you in op- 
posing your own father.” Polly said not a word 
further, but looked very demure as the Doctor 
took his departure. 

But Polly performed her greatest stroke in ref- 
erence to a change in her dress. All her new 
silks that had been the pride of her father’s heart 
were made to give way to old stuff gowns. Peo- 
ple wondered where the old gowns, which had 
not been seen for years, had been stowed away. 
It was the same on Sundays as on Mondays and 
Tuesdays. But the due gradation was kept be- 
tween Sundays and week-days. She was quite 
well enough dressed for a brewer’s foreman’s 
daughter on one day as on the other, but neither 
on one day or on the other was she at all the 
Polly Peppercorn that Plumplington had known 
for the last couple of years, And there was not 
a word said about it. But all Plumplington knew 
that Polly was fitting herself, as regarded her out- 
side garniture, to be the wife of Jack Hollycombe 
with 40s,a week. And all Plumplington said 
that she would carry her purpose, and that Hick- 
ory Peppercorn would break down under stress 
of the artillery brought to bear against him. He 
could not put out her clothes for her and force 
her into wearing them, as her mother might have 
done, had her mother been living. He could only 
tear his hair, and greet, and swear to himself that 
under no such artillery as this would he give way. 
His girl should never marry Jack Hollycombe. 
He thought he knew his girl well enough to be 
sure that she would not marry without his con- 
sent. She might make him very unhappy by 
wearing dowdy clothes, but she would not quite 
break his heart. In the mean time Polly took 
care that her father should have no opportunity 
of measuring Jack’s back. 

With the affairs of Miss Greenmantle much 
more ceremony was observed, though I doubt 
whether there was more earnestness felt in the 
matter. Mr. Peppercorn was very much in ear- 
nest, as was Polly—and Jack Hollycombe. But 
Peppercorn talked about it publicly, and Polly 
showed her purpose, and Jack exhibited the tri- 
umphant lover to alleyes. Mr. Greenmantle was 
silent as death in respect to the great trouble 
that had come upon him. He had spoken to no 
one on the subject except to the peccant lover, 
and just a word or two to old Dr. Freeborn. There 
was no trouble in the town that did not reach 
Dr. Freeborn’s ears; and Mr. Greenmantle, in 
spite of his little jealousy, was no exception. To 
the Doctor he had said a word or two as to Emi- 
ly’s bad behavior. But in the stiffness of his 
back, and the length of his face, and the contin- 
ual frown which was gathered on his brows, he 
was eloquent to all the town. Peppercorn had 
no powers of looking as he looked. The gloom 
of the bank was awful. It was felt to be so by 
the two junior clerks, who hardly knew whether 
to hate or to pity most Mr. Philip Hughes. And 
if Mr. Greenmantle’s demeanor was hard to bear 
down below within the bank, what must it have 
been upstairs in the family sitting-room? It 
was now, at this time, about the middle of No- 
vember; and with Emily everything had been 
black and clouded for the last two months past. 
Polly’s misfortune had only begun about the first 
of November. The two young ladies had had their 
own ideas about their own young men from near- 
ly the same date. Philip Hughes and Jack Hol- 
lycombe had pushed themselves into prominence 
about the same time. But Emily’s trouble had 
declared itself six weeks before Polly had sent 
her young man to her father. The first scene 
which took place with Emily and Mr. Greenman- 
tle, after young Hughes had declared himself, 
was very impressive. 

“What is this, Emily ?” 

“What is what, papa?” A poor girl when she 
is thus cross-questioned hardly knows what to 


say. 

“One of the young men in the bank has been 
to me.” There was in this a great slur intended. 
It was acknowledged by all Plumplington that 
Mr. Hughes was the cashier, and was hardly more 
fairly designated as one of the young men than 
would have been Mr. Greenmantle himself—un- 
less in regard to age. 

“Philip, I suppose,” said Emily. Now Mr. 
Greenmantle had certainly led the way into this 
difficulty himself. He had been indu ed by some 
modesty in the young man’s demeanor—or more 
probably by something pleasant in his manner, 
which had struck Emily also—to call him Philip. 
He had, as it were, shown a parental regard for 
him, and those who had best kuown Mr, Greeu- 
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mantle had been sure that he would not forget 
his manifest good intentions toward the young 
man, As coming from Mr. Greenmantle the use 
of the Christian name had been made. But cer- 
tainly he had not intended that it should be tak- 
en up inthis manner, There had been an ingrat- 
itude in it, which Mr. Greenmantle had felt very 
keenly. 

“J would rather that you should call the young 
man Mr. Hughes in anything that you may have 
to say about him.” 

“T thought you called him Philip, papa.” 

“T shall never do so again—never. What is 
this that he has said to me? Can it be true?” 

“T suppose it is true, papa.” 

“You mean that you want to marry him ?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Goodness gracious me!” After this Emily 
remained silent for a while. “Can you have 
realized the fact that the young man has—no- 
thing—literally nothing?” What is a young 
lady to say when she is thus appealed to? She 
knew that though the young man had nothing, 
she would have a considerable portion of her 
own. She was her father’s only child. She had 
not “cared for” young Gresham, whereas she had 
“eared for” young Hughes. What would be all 
the world to her if she must marry a man she 
did not care for? That, she was resolved, she 
would not do. But what would all the world be 
to her if she were not allowed to marry the man 
she did love? And what good would it be to her 
to be the only daughter of a rich man if she were 
to be balked in this manner? She had thought 
it all over, assuming to herself perhaps greater 
privileges than she was entitled to expect. 

But Emily Greenmantle was somewhat differ- 
ently circumstanced than was Polly Peppercorn. 
Emily was afraid of her father’s sternness, where- 
as Polly was not in the least afraid of her gov- 
ernor, as she was wont to call him. Old Hickory 
was, in a good-humored way, afraid of Polly. 
Polly could order the things, in and about the 
house, very much after her own fashion. To tell 
the truth, Polly had but slight fear but that she 
would have her own way, and when she laid 
by her best silks, she did not do it as a person 
bids farewell to those treasures which are not to 
be seen again. They could be made to de very 
well for the future Mrs. Hollyecombe. Ac any 
rate, like Marlborough or a Wellington, she went 
into the battle thinking of victory and not of de- 
feat. But Wellington might be a long time be- 
fore he had beaten the French, and Polly thought 
that there might be some trouble also for her. 
With Emily there was no prospect of ultimate 
victory. 

Mr. Greenmantle was a very stern man, who 
could look at his daughter as though he never 
meant to give way. And without saying a word 
he could make all Plumplington understand that 
such was to be the case. “ Poor Emmy,” said the 
old Doctor to his old wife, “I’m afraid there’s a 
bad time coming for her.” 

“ He’s a nasty cross old man,” said the old wo- 
man. “It always does take three generations to 
make a ‘gentleman.’” For Mrs. Freeborn’s an- 
cestors had come from the time of James I. 

“You and I had better understand each other,” 
said Mr. Greenmantle, standing up with his back 
to the fire-place, and looking as though he were 
all poker from the top of his head to the heels 
of his boots. “You can not marry Mr. Philip 
Hughes.” Emily said nothing, but turned her 
eyes down upon the ground. “TI don’t suppose 
he thinks of doing so without money.” 

“He has never thought about money at all.” 

“Then what are you to live upon? Can you 
tell me that? He has £220 from the bank. Can 
you live upon that? Can you bring up a family ?” 
Emily blushed as she still looked upon the ground. 
“T tell you fairly that he shall never have the 
spending of my money. If you mean to desert 
me in my old age—go.” 

“ Papa, you shouldn’t say that.” 

“You shouldn’t think it.” Then Mr. Green- 
mantle looked as though he had uttered a clinch- 
ing argument. “You shouldn’t think it. Now 
go away, Emily, and turn in your mind what I 
have said to you.” 





CHAPTER IL 
“DOWN I SHALL GO,” 


TueEn there came about a conversation between 
the two young ladies which was in itself very in- 
teresting. They had not met each other for about 
a fortnight when Emily Greenmantle came to Mr. 
Peppercorn’s house. She had been thoroughly 
unhappy, and among her causes for sorrow had 
been the severance which seemed to have taken 
place between her and her friend. She had dis- 
cussed all her troubles with Dr. Freeborn, and Dr. 
Freeborn had advised her to see Polly. ‘“ Here’s 
Christmas-time coming on, and you are all going 
to quarrel among yourselves. I won’t have any 
such nonsense. Go and see her.” 

“It’s not I, Dr. Freeborn,” said Emily. “I 
don’t want to quarrel with anybody; and there 
is nobody I like better than Polly.” Thereupon 
Emily went to Mr. Pepperecorn’s house when Pep- 
percorn would be certainly at the brewery, and 
there she found Polly at home. 

Polly was dressed very plainly. It was mani- 
fest to all eyes that the Polly Peppercorn of to- 
day was not the same Polly Peppercorn that had 
been seen about Plumplington for the last twelve 
months. It was equally manifest that Polly in- 
tended that everybody should see the difference. 
She had not meekly put on her poorer dress so 
that people should see that she was no more than 
her father’s child, but it was done with some os- 
tentation. “If father says that Jack and I are 
not to have his money, I must begin to reduce 
myself betimes.” That was what Polly intended 
to say to all Plumplington. She was sure that 
her father would have to give way under such 
shots as she could fire at him. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 








“Polly, I have not seen you, oh, for such a long 
time !” 

Polly did not look like quarrelling at all. 
Nothing could be more pleasant than the tone of 
her voice. But yet there was something in her 
mode of address which at once excited Emily 
Greenmantle’s attention. In bidding her visitor 
welcome she called her Miss Greenmantle. Now 
on that matter there had been some little trouble 
heretofore, in which the banker’s daughter had 
succeeded in getting the better of the banker. 
He had suggested that Miss Peppercorn was safer 
than Polly; but Emily had replied that Polly was 
a nice dear girl, very much in Dr, Freeborn’s 
good favors, and in point of fact that Dr. Free- 
born wouldn’t allow it. Mr. Greenmantle had 
frowned, but had felt himself unable to stand 
against Dr. Freeborn in such a matter. ‘“ What's 
the meaning of the Miss Greenmantle?” said 
Emily, sorrowfully. 

“It’s what I’m come to,” said Polly, without 
any show of sorrow, “and it’s what I mean to 
stick to as being my proper place. You have 
heard all about Jack Hollycombe. I suppose I 
ought to call him John as I’m speaking to you.” 

‘IT don’t see what difference it will make.” 

“Not much in the long-run; but yet it will 
make a difference. It isn’t that I should not 
like to be just the same to you as I have been; 
but father means to put me down in the world, 
and I don’t mean to quarrel with him about that. 
Down I shall go.” 

“ And therefore I’m to be called Miss Green- 
mantle.” 

“Exactly. Perhaps it ought to have been al- 
ways so, as I’m so poorly minded as to go back 
to such a one as Jack Hollycombe. Of course it 
is going back. Of course Jack is as good as fa- 
ther was at his age. But father has put himself 
up since that, and has put me up. I’m such poor 
stuff that I won’t stay up. A girl has to begin 
where her husband begins; and as I mean to be 
Jack’s wife, I have to fit myself for the place.” 

“T suppose it’s the same with me, Polly.” 

“Not quite. You’re a lady bred and born, and 
Mr. Hughes isa gentleman. Father tells me that 
a man who goes about the country selling malt 
isn’t a gentleman. I suppose father is right. 
But Jack is a good enough gentleman to my 
thinking. If he had a share of father’s money, 
he would break out in quite a new place.” 

“Mr. Peppercorn won’t give it to him ?” 

“Well, that’s what I don’t know. I do think 
the governor loves me. He is the best fellow any- 
where for downright kindness. I mean to try 
him. And if he won’t help me, I shall go down 
as I say. You may be sure of this—that I shall 
not give up Jack.” 

“You wouldn’t marry him against your fa- 
ther’s wishes ?” 

Here Polly wasn’t quite ready with her answer. 
“T don’t know that father has a right to destroy 
all my happiness,” she said at last. “I shall wait 
a long time first at any rate. Then, if I find that 
Jack can remain constant, I don’t know what I 
shall do.” 

“What does he say ?” 

“Jack? He’s all sugar and promises, They 
always are for a time. It takes a deal of learn- 
ing to know whether a young man can be true. 
There is not above one in twenty that do come 
out true when they are tried.” 

“T suppose not,” said Emily, sorrowfully. 

“T shall tell Mr. Jack that he’s got to go 
through the ordeal. Of course he wants me to 
say that I'll marry him right off the reel, and that 
he’ll earn money enough for both of us. I told 
him only this morning—” 

“Did you see him?” 

“T wrote him—out quite plainly. And I told 
him that there were other people had hearts in 
their bodies besides him and me. I’m not going 
to break father’s heart—not if I can help it. It 
would go very hard with him if I were to walk out 
of this house and marry Jack Hollycombe quite 
plain like.” 

“T would never do it,” said Emily, with energy. 

“You are a little different from me, Miss Green- 
mantle. I suppose my mother didn’t think much 
about such things, and as long as she got herself 
married decent, didn’t trouble herself much what 
her people said.” 

“Didn’t she ?” 

“T fancy not. Those sort of cares and bothers 
always come with money. Look at the two girls 
in this house. I take it they only act just like 
their mothers, and if they’re good girls, which 
they are, they get their mothers’ consent. But 
the marriage goes on as a matter of course. It’s 
where money is wanted that parents become stern 
and their children become dutiful. I mean to be 
dutiful for atime. But I'd rather have Jack than 
father’s money.” 

“Dr. Freeborn says that you and I are not to 
quarrel, I am sure I don’t see why we should.” 

“What Dr. Freeborn says is very well.” It 





‘ was thus that Polly carried on the conversation 


after thinking over the matter for a moment or 
two. “Dr. Freeborn is a great man in Plump- 
lington, and has his own way in everything. I’m 
not saying a word against Dr. Freeborn, and good- 
ness knows I don’t want to quarrel with you, Miss 
Greenmantle.” 

“T hope not.” 

“But I do mean to go down if father makes 
me, and if Jack proves himself a truc man.” 

“T suppose he'll do that,” said Miss Green- 
mantle. “Of course you think he will.” 

“Well, upon the whole I do,” said Polly. 
“And though I think father will have to give 
up, he won’t do it just at present, and I shall 
have to remain just as I am for a time.” 

“ And wear—” Miss Greenmantle had intend- 
ed to inquire whether it was Polly’s purpose to go 
about in her second-rate clothes, but had hesita- 
ted, not quite liking to ask the question. 

“ Just that,” said Polly. ‘I mean to wear such 
clothes as shall be suitable for Jack’s wife. And 
I mean to give up all my airs. I’ve been think- 








ing a deal about it, and they’re wrong. Your 
papa and my father are not the same.” 

“They are not the same, of course,” said Emily. 

“One is a gentleman, and the other isn’t. 
That’s the long and the short ofit. I oughtn’t to 
have gone to your house drinking tea and the rest 
of it; and I oughtn’t to have called you Emily. 
That’s the long and the short of that,” said she, 
repeating herself. 

“Dr, Freeborn thinks—” 

“Dr, Freeborn mustn’t quite have it all his own 
way. Of course Dr, Freeborn is everything in 
Plumplington; and when I’m Jack’s wife I'll do 
what he tells me again.” 

“T suppose you'll do what Jack tells you then.” 

“Well, yes; not exactly. If Jack were to tell 
me not to go to church—which he wouldn’t—I 
shouldn’t do what he told me. If he said he’d 
like to have a leg of mutton boiled, I should boil 
it. Only legs of mutton wouldn’t be very com- 
mon with us, unless father comes round.” 

“T don’t see why all that should make a-differ- 
ence between you and me.” 

“It will have to do so,” said Polly, with per- 
fect self-assurance. “Father has told me that 
he doesn’t mean to find money to buy legs of 
mutton for Jack Hollyeombe, Those were his 
very words. I’m determined Ill never ask him. 
And he said he wasn’t going to find clothes for 
Jack Hollycombe’s brats. Tll never go to him 
to find a pair of shoes for Jack Hollycombe or 
one of his brats. Dve told Jack as much, and 
Jack says that ’'m right. But there’s no know- 
ing what’s inside a young man till you've tried 
him. Jack may fall off, and if so, there’s an end 
of him; I shall come round in time, and wear 
my fine clothes again when I settle down as an 
old maid. But father will never make me wear 
them, an: I shall never call you anything but 
Miss Greenmantle, unless he consents to my mar- 
rying Jack.” 

Such was the eloquence of Polly Peppercorn 
as spoken on that occasion. And she certainly 
did fill Miss Greenmantle’s mind with a strong 
idea of her persistency. When Polly’s last speech 
was finished, the banker’s daughter got up, and 
kissed her friend, and took her leave. “You 
shouldn’t do that,” said Polly, with a smile. But 
on this one occasion she returned the caress ; and 
then Miss Greenmantle went her way, thinking 
over all that had been said to her. 

“T'll do it, too, let him persuade me ever so.” 
This was Polly’s soliloquy to herself when she 
was left alone, and the “ him” spoken of on this 
oceasion was her father. She had made up her 
own mind as to the line of action she would fol- 
low, and she was quite resolved never again to 
ask her father’s permission for her marriage. 
Her father and Jack might fight that out among 
themselves as best they could. There had al- 
ready been one scene on the subject between her- 
self and her father,in which the brewer's fore- 
man had acted the part of stern parent with con- 
siderable violence. He had not beaten his girl, 
nor used bad words to her, nor, to tell the truth, 
had he threatened her with any deprivation of 
those luxuries to which she had become accus- 
tomed; but he had sworn by all the oaths which 
he knew by heart that if she chose to marry Jack 
Hollyecombe she should go “bare as a tinker’s 
brat.” 

“T don’t want anything better,” Polly had said. 

“He'll want something else, though,” Pepper- 
corn had replied, and had bounced out of the 
room and banged the door. 

Miss Greenmantle, in whose nature there was 
perhaps something of the lugubrious tendencies 
which her father exhibited, walked away home 
from Mr. Peppercorn’s house with a sad heart. 
She was very sorry for Polly Peppercorn’s grief, 
and she was very sorry also for her own, But 
she had not that amount of high spirits which 
sustained Polly in her troubles, To tell the truth 
Polly had some hope that she might get the bet- 
ter of her father, and thereby do a good turn 
both to him and to herself. Bat Emily Green- 
mantle had but little hope. Her father had not 
sworn at her, nor had he banged the door, but 
he had pressed his lips together till there was no 
lip really visible. And he had raised his fore- 
head on high till it looked as though one contin- 
uous poker descended from the crown of his 
head, passing down through his entire body. 
“ Emily, it is out of the question. You had bet- 
ter leave me.” Froim that day to this not a word 
had been spoken on the “subject.” Young 
Gresham had been once asked to dine at the 
bank, but that had been the only effort made by 
Mr. Greenmantle in the matter. 

Emily had felt as she walked home that she 
had not at her command weapons so powerful as 
those which Polly intended to use against her fa- 
ther. No change in her dress would be suitable 
to her, and were she to make any it would be al- 
together inefficacious. Nor would her father be 
tempted by his passion to throw in her teeth the 
lack of either boots or legs of mutton which might 
be the consequence of her marriage with a poor 
man, There was something almost vulgar in 
these allusions, which made Emily feel that there 
had been some reason for her papa’s exclusive- 
ness—but she let that go by. Polly was a dear 
girl, though she had found herself able to speak 
of the brats’ feet without even a blush. “TI sup- 
pose there will be brats, and why shouldn’t she— 
when she’s talking only to me? It must be so, I 
suppose.” So Emily had argued to herself, mak- 
ing the excuse altogether on behalf of her friend. 
But she was sure that if her father had heard 
Polly he would have been offended. 

But what was Emily to do on her own behalf? 
Harry Gresham had come to dinner, but his com- 
ing had been altogether without effect. She was 
quite sure that she could never care for Harry 
Gresham, and she did not quite believe that Harry 
Gresham cared very much for her. There was a 
rumor about in the country that Harry Gresham 
wanted money, and she knew well that Harry 
Gresham’s fathcr and her own papa had been 





closeted together. She did not care to be mar- 
ried after such a fashion as that. In truth, Philip 
Hughes was the only young man for whom she 
did care. 

She had always felt her father to be the most 
impregnable of men, but now on this subject of 
her marriage he was more impregnable than ever. 
He had never yet entirely digested that poker 
which he had swallowed when he had gone so far 
as to tell his daughter that it was “entirely out 
of the question.” From that hour her home had 
been terrible to her as a home, and had not been 
in the least enlivened by the presence of Harry 
Gresham. And now how was she to carry on 
the battle? Polly had her plans all drawn out, 
and was preparing herself for the combat seri- 
ously. But for Emily there was no means left 
for fighting. 

And she felt that though a battle with her fa- 
ther might be very proper for Polly, it would be 
highly unbecoming for herself. There was a 
difference in rank between herself and Polly of 
which Polly clearly understood the strength, Pol- 
ly would put on her poor clothes, and go into the 
kitchen, and break her father’s heart by prepar- 
ing for a descent into regions which would be 
fitting for her were she to marry her young 
man without a fortune. But to Miss Greenman- 
tle this would be impossible. Any marriage, 
made now or later, without her father’s leave, 
seemed to her out of the question. She would 
only ruin her “ young man” were she to attempt 
it, and the attempt would be altogether ineffica- 
cious. She could only be unhappy, melancholy, 
and perhaps morose; but she could not be so 
unhappy and melancholy, or morose, as was her 
father. At such weapons he could certainly beat 
her. Since that unhappy word had been spoken, 
the poker within him had not been for a moment 
lessened in vigor. And she feared even to ap- 
peal to Dr. Freeborn. Dr. Freeborn could do 
much—almost everything in Plumplington—but 
there was a point at which her father would turn 
even against Dr. Freeborn. She did not think 
that the Doctor would ever dare to take up the 
cudgels against her father on behalf of Philip 
Hughes. She felt that it would be more becom- 
ing for her to abstain and to suffer in silence 
than to apply to any human being for assistance. 
But she could be miserable—outwardly miserable 
as well as inwardly—and very miserable she was 
determined that she would be. Her father no 
doubt would be miserable too; but she was sad 
at heart as she bethought herself that her father 
would rather like it. Though he could not easily 
digest a poker when he had swallowed it, it never 
seemed to disagree with him. A state of misery 
in which he would speak to no one seemed to be 
almost to his taste. In this way poor Emily 
Greenmantle did not see her way to the enjoy- 
ment of a happy Christmas. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 








PAINTING IN OIL ON PLUSII 
AND VELVET. 
Ill. 
HE material for painting should be stretched 
smoothly over a drawing-board, and placed 
on the easel in such a position that the light may 
strike it from the left. 

A room with a north light should be selected 
for a studio, on account of the clear, even light a 
north window always gives. The yellow glare of 
the sunlight in a south room on a clear day has 
been known to affect the strongest eyes, while it 
is exceedingly injurious to weak sight. 

The outlines of the picture to be painted may 
be made with a sable brush coming to a fine 
point, dipped in water-color paint of a contrast- 
ing color to the fabric. After this the painting 
may be done with a stiff bristle brush; the shad- 
ows and darker parts of petals and leaves to be 
painted thinly, while the lighter parts are put on 
with a flat hog-hair tool or palette-knife. 

The palette-knife has at the present time grown 
to be a great favorite with many artists in the lay- 
ing on of color, as with one well-directed sweep 
of the knife a petal of a flower may be made, it 
needing afterward but a few strokes of a soft 
brush with the proper color for shading to finish 
it up. This method, however, must be resorted 
to sparingly, and only large flowers and leaves 
should be attempted. Where brushes are used 
in place of a palette-knife, they should be rather 
longer than those used in ordinary painting, as 
they yield the color more readily, still they must 
not be so long as to become weak and bend un- 
der the weight of paint. Where little color is to 
be used, short-haired brushes are the most serv- 
iceable. It must also be remembered that in oil 
a quantity of heavy color in one layer over anoth- 
er will give it a dauby effect if worked much with 
the brush. Each tint should be laid on in a firm, 
distinct manner, with as few strokes of the brush 
as possible, to give it a smooth, natural look. 

Of course the colors and tints required in the 
picture must be mixed and ready for laying on 
before the work is commenced; then there will 
be no confusion of colors, and the artist can work 
rapidly and to the purpose by placing at once 
carefully and systematically each tint as nearly 
as possible in its proper place. When the color 
and effect are satisfactory, these parts should be 
left carefully to dry without retouching, as that 
would invariably dull the tints and mar the beau- 
ty of the flower. 

When a picture is commenced, begin at the 
upper left, and work to the right; then there is 
no danger of rubbing or marring it before the 
colors become fixed. After the various parts 
have been covered with the proper colors, the 
picture should be left on the easel overnight. A 
smooth cloth may be passed over it the next morn- 
ing to remove any dust or specks that may have 
settled on it, before giving it a second coat or 
wash. Those parts that look natural and are in 
every way satisfactory should not be touched 
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again, as many strokes of the brush will give the 
best paintings a labored effect, which is not pleas- 
ing to the eye, however beautiful it may be in 
design. 

At this second painting the lights and shadows 
of the petals and green leaves may be carefully 
put in, remembering always to paint the shadows 
very thinly, uniting them, when necessary, with 
heavier or still lighter shades, so as to produce a 
perfectly smooth appearance, Each leaf must 
now be pencilled with a fine brush in the proper 
colors for the edge or border with great precision, 
and all the touches in the lighter parts firmly 
introduced, 

The badger-hair brush—called by artists a tool 
or softener, and made with the hairs to diverge 
from the handle, instead of coming to a point as 
in other brushes—may now be used to blend the 
tints just laid on. This is of great assistance in 
shading, as it destroys all lines of color from one 
shade to another, and blends them with a charm- 
ing effect that months of labor with a pencil 
brush could not accomplish. If a badger-hair 
brush of the above description is not readily ob- 
tained, any other soft-hair brush with diverging 
hairs may be used. . 

In painting stems and branches take nature as 
a model in preparing colors, always making the 
ends a trifle lighter than the middle portions. 

When the proper colors are laid on with the 
necessary thickness, sharpen tae upper end of a 
pencil-brush handle to a fine point, and run this 
through the branch or stem while the paint is 
yet soft, imitating in your marks the lines and in- 
dentures always seen in the bark. By careful 
observation the branches of shrubs and flowers 
and the trunks of trees may be almost perfectly 
represented in a picture by this method. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

An Op Sunscetser.—Soutache embroidery is old- 
fashioned braiding done in vine patterns with very 
narrow silk or mohair braid. A black silk wrap should 
have long mantilla fronts, square half-sleeves, and a 
short clinging back ; trim it with Spanish guipure lace 
or chenille ruches. <A tan-colored cloth jacket would 
look well braided in the same color, and the same is 
true of a cream-colored one. 

Karte R.—If a widow lady bestows a gift on a church 
or any other charitable object, she generally sends with 
it her own Christian name, as “‘ Harriet M. Brown.” 
However, it would be no violation of etiquette to 
write “ Mrs, H. M. Brown,” if done in the third person. 
The question of continuing the use of one’s husband's 
appellation after his death is a mooted one. Custom 
seems to favor the continued use of one’s married 
name, but the usual decision is against it, as it leads 
to confusion with the son's wife, who may bear the 
same name, 

Bustvess.—In addressing a letter to your lawyer or 
architect, begin it “‘ Dear Sir,” and sign it with your 
Christian name. Do not iasalt him, or do yourself 
the grammatical injustice of signing it ‘* Mrs. John L, 
Brown.” Sign yourself “‘ Yours respectfully, Mary L. 
Brown.” He will not expect in a business letter 
anything but formal terms and concise statement of 
facts. If you choose to write in the third person, as, 
“Mrs. John L. Brown has occasion to thank Messrs. 
Robinson and Brown for their note of 20th August,” 
it is all very well and quite dignified, but it is a cum- 
brous form, and might better yield to the first person 
if you have much to say. 

Wittarp.—A gentleman is not bound to keep the 
outside of the walk when with a lady; he can walk 
wherever it is most convenient. He should always 
when riding, however, touch his hat with his whip as 
he passes his friends, gentlemen or ladies. 

M.—We do not know that there is any etiquette of a 
philopena, except to eat it, and to catch your antago- 
nist at the first opportunity. The philopenaed person 
sends a small present as his forfeit. 

Anxious Sprxster.—Make up your black cashmere 
like the cloth tailor-made dresses described in the New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XV. The Prince 
Albert frock-coat will be the wrap you want. The 
bonnet would be better of fine felt trimmed with 
breasts of black birds and ottoman repped ribbon, 
No woman is too old to wear a white cambric dress— 
certainly not one who is between thirty-five and forty 
years of age. 

E. E.—Powdered sandal-wood is used for perfuming 
clothing by placing it in the trunk or bureau where 
the clothes are kept. 

Dor.—Read reply given above to “ Anxious Spin- 
ster, Get dark garnet habit cloth the color of your 
velvet to form the new parts of the polonaise. Straw- 
berry red would not match it, as the garnet is one of 
last year’s shades. 

Ape.e.—Dark green and garnet dresses of velveteen 
will be much used, and these are not combined with 
silk. A basque and trimmed skirt, with bouffant dra- 
pery, is quite as stylish as a polonaise or pelixse. Get a 
velvet or felt hat to match. Any small piece of silver, 
a choice porcelain vase, a fan, a rare book, or any pret- 
ty bit of bric-a-brac will be a suitable gift to your 
hostess. 

Sunsoriper.—Of course; call immediately after be- 
ing invited to dinner, aa that is the highest social com- 
pliment, and equivalent to a call. 

Jutiet.—The groom furnishes nothing but the wed- 
ding ring, bridal bouquet, and a carriage with which 
to drive his bride away, at a fashionable wedding. 
The family of the bride does everything. But if the 
bride is a portionless orphan, and without any friends, 
of course the groom must furnish everything. Under 
such circumstances there should be no wedding fes- 
tivity, but cards sent after the marriage. 

Ermint.—The groom must never wear a dress-coat 
in the daytime. A seven-o’clock evening wedding is 
the earliest hour at which a dress-coat would be pro- 
per. A Prince Albert frock-coat is indispensable even 
at an afternoon wedding. He can wear white gloves 
or pearl-color; the latter are more stylish. 

Mvusic.—Perhaps your friend is the exception that 
proves therule. Clipping injures the eyebrows, because, 
firstly, it has a tendency to produce coarse hair where 
there should be merely a pencilled line; secondly, be- 
cause it is difficult to clip with artistic precision ; and 
thirdly, because, once cut, certain of the hairs grow to 
unnatural length, produce shagginess, and oblige per- 
petual repetition of the operation. An excellent way 
to cleanse the scalp and hair is to rub it nightly with 
diluted bay-rum. White of egg beaten to a froth, 
rubbed through the hair and rinsed off, is also excel- 
lent, and so is borax powder, followed after the rinsing 
by thorough brushing, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE SPECULATION, 


Ir was nothing that, out of the three young 
men with whose fortunes we are concerned, two 
of them should have loved not wisely, for such 
mistakes are common enough. What was strange 
about it was the immense difference between their 
respective errors, and the consequences of them. 
Lydia Finch had disappeared from Mark’s hori- 
zon as completely as though she had been swal- 
lowed up by a quicksand, but no one but himself 
knew how much had gone with her. To a man 
of his temperament a week was sufficient in which 
to fall over head and ears in love, but a lifetime 
did not suffice to dry him. His studies had been 
grave from boyhood; he had never dropped into 
that classical literature which turns more young 
gentlemen’s minds into an amatory direction than 
the grave advocates of our public-school system 
have any idea of; and he had been brought up 
in seclusion out of the way of the temptation of 
bright eyes and pretty faces. Trenna, indeed, 
was lovely; but he had always looked upon her 
as on a sister—a feeling which she had encour- 
aged and reciprocated. He knew little more of 
the other sex than the young monk in the Levant, 
to whom the picture of a female saint in his re- 
fectory stood for ail womankind. Mark had 
found out that women and female saints were 
not identical; and the discovery had been terri- 
ble to him, for he had been a devotee. Under 
such circumstances meaner and more egotistic 
natures are wont to turn skeptics altogether ; but 
Mark, who had in his sister a living proof of the 
union of purity with female youth and beauty, 
lost not a tittle of his belief in it, but only meek- 
ly acknowledged to himself that he was no judge 
of such things, and had better confine himself in 
future to Borlase, and affairs that had stood the 
test of a century or two, 

Frank Meade had loved not wisely also, but not 
“too well.” He had not fallen down at the feet 
of his goddess in an ecstasy, but only in moderate 
admiration, and on perceiving they were of clay, 
had got up again not much the worse for the ex- 
perience. Indeed, I doubt whether he had ever 
been seriously in love with Trenna Garston at 
all. He had had a penchant for her, no doubt, 
and opportunity, as we know, had well-nigh hur- 
ried him into a declaration; but though his af- 
fections had almost literally been knocked on the 
head—so sudden and violent had been the blow 
that had fallen on them—they were really not 
much hurt, and at all events remained quite serv- 
iceable for another object. On the other hand, 
his sometime enslaver was not “lost to sight,” 
and he still entertained the tenderest interest and 
compassion for her; but they never spoke to- 
gether when alone, carefully shunned all possible 
chance of such companionship, and found it dif- 
ficult to keep up a show of the old familiarity be- 
fore others. Mrs. Medway had even taken Trenna 
to task in Frank’s presence for not joining with 
the rest in their congratulations upon his pros- 
pects of professional success in London, or even 
upon his return. 

“Mr. Meade knows what I feel about them and 
him,” Trenna had answered, quietly, “and does 
not need the assurance of my good-will.” 

“ Indeed, I am well persuaded that I am in pos- 
session of it,” was Frank’s reply. And both state- 
ments were strictly accurate. The stiffness with 
which they were delivered, however, could hardly 
escape feminine notice; Mrs. Medway’s conviction 
was that Frank and Trenna were in love with one 
another, but had some reason of their own, not 
difficult to guess (for Kit’s disinclination for the 
match could be predicated), for concealing the 
matter for the present, while Maud, whose own 
heart supplied her with better information on 
that point, thought she detected some private 
quarrel. 

As for Maud herself, she had grown more quiet 
and grave than she had wont to be, and avoided 
Kit’s society—unless in company with others— 
almost as much as Trenna did that of Frank. 
Strange to say, Kit was far from resenting this ; 
nay, it even pleased him, for he thought he saw 
in it the old mistrust of her powers to resist him. 
He was the last man in the world to entertain a 
feeling of jealousy, for, truth to say, as regarded 
the other sex, he thought himself well-nigh irre- 
sistible. At the same time, without the means 
of livelihood, or even a profession by which to 
obtain it, he felt that any open declaration of love 
for Maud would meet with serious obstacles from 
quarters independent of the fair one herself. But 
though he bided his time, he was not idle. If the 
Mogadion postmistress found a falling off in that 
hail of correspondence between Mr, Mark Medway 
and those advertising tutors who certainly were 
not writing-masters, and whose caligraphies were 
so much alike, she discovered a great increase in 
the letters for Mr. Christopher Garston. The 
addresses were anything but feminine in style, 
and their postmarks were mostly “ London, E.C.” 
Even in Christmas-week they knew no cessation, 
and it was noticed at The Knoll that Kit did not 
throw himself into the festivities of that season 
as of yore, nor make it the pretext for the exhi- 
bition of those high spirits of his which up till 
now had never failed him. Even now, indeed, 
there were life and wit in him for two men, which 
by contrast with Mark’s depression and Frank’s 
modest gravity shone brightly enough; but he 
could no longer with fairness be twitted by the 
title Mr. Penrhyn had once given him, from no 
very good will (on the occasion of his upsetting 





with roars of laughter some theory of the Rec- 
tor’s upon monoliths), of “our tumultuous young 
friend.” 

At the Grey House Christmas was held in no 
especial respect of any sort, yet there were neces- 
sarily holidays which had the effect, as Kit ex- 
pressed it, of “letting his father loose,” so that 
there was evén more grumbling and snapping 
than usual; to escape which Trenna and he often 
fled to The Knoll. On Christmas-eve there was 
quite a large party there, including Frank and his 
father and the Rector; nay, even Mr. Garston the 
elder had been bidden to the feast. He had not 
been to the house since that terrible day when he 
had come to investigate poor Lucy’s five-pound 
note, and Mrs. Medway had written him quite a 
touching letter, alluding to the sacred season, and 
expressing a wish that by-gones might be by-gones 
between them; to which he had not even had the 
courtesy to make reply. 

“T am very sorry for it,” was the Doctor’s pro- 
fessional observation ; “for what with your Christ- 
mas fare and that old fellow’s bilious company, 
you would certainly have all had indigestion.” 

“ As no material advantage of that sort would 
have accrued to me,” said the Rector, “I must 
be excused for saying that I shall endeavor to 
survive the disappointment. I have a great re- 
spect for the ancient Egyptians, but their custom 
of having skeletons and skulls at supper I have 
never approved of: give me a boned turkey and 
a boar’s head.” 

“The very things you are going to have,” said 
Mrs. Medway, laughing, for the latter dainty, as 
it happened, had arrived from Cambridge that 
morning—a present from Kit, Nor was holly 
wanting to the walls, nor to the ceiling mistletoe, 
concerning which Kit complained that being hung 
from the chandelier, it was useless for practical 
purposes, since a sensitive individual like himself 
could hardly mount on the table to take advan- 
tage of it, however he might be tempted so to do 
by more audacious young persons of the opposite 
sex—a remark which the Rector inveighed against 
as little less than sacrilegious, considering the 
reverence due to mistletoe, and the qualities at- 
tributed to it by an ancient priesthood. 

“We were talking of antiquities before sup- 
per,” said Mr. Penrhyn, when the ladies had with- 
drawn. “ Antiquity, I understand, is about to be 
outraged in this neighborhood by some enterprise 
in connection with Cook’s Creek, a place that has 
not felt the shock of a pickaxe for these thousand 
years.” 
we I am not so sure about that,” said the Doctor. 
“T think I remember my father speaking of some 
abortive attempt to work for tin there.” 

The Rector shook his head. 

“My father was an older man than you are, 
Penrhyn.” 

‘He must have been, if he remembered the cir- 
cumstance of which you speak, my good sir, for 
it took place in the time of the Phoenicians. 
What strikes me as very remarkable is that 
there is no mention of them in the account of 
this new speculation; I never saw the prospec- 
tus of a Cornish mine before without a reference 
to the Phenicians. I am almost inclined to think 
from that that there must be something in it.” 

“In the mine?” ejaculated the Doctor, con- 
temptuously, 

“Of course not; I mean in the enterprise. 
Some clever fellow must be behind it pulling the 
wires. One of his puppets is no less a person 
than Captain Cook. ‘Cook’s Creek,’ says the 
prospectus, ‘so called after the voyager with 
whose distinguished name the locality is insepa- 
rably connected.’ ” 

“Good heavens !” exclaimed the Doctor, laugh- 
ing, “is that really in print ?” 

“Certainly. Here it is in my London paper 
of yesterday ;” and he produced the journal in 
question. “That is one of the great wonders of 
the metropolitan press, that it not only acquaints 
you with all that takes place at the antipodes, 
but opens your eyes to the most interesting mat- 
ters that lie undreamed of, or unattended to, at 
your very doors. So far, for example, from know- 
ing that this neighborhood was hallowed by as- 
sociation with Captain Cook, I had always thought 
he was a Yorkshireman.” 

“So he was,” answered the Doctor; “nor do I 
believe that even Ais passion for discovery ever 
led him to that out-of-the-way and stony spot 
which bears his name. It always reminds me 
of the place where somebody stuck up on a board, 
‘The end of the world: still unfinished.’ ” 

“Cook’s Creek,” observed Mark, with the me- 
chanical confidence of a guide who is addressing 
a party of excursionists, “is so called from a 
ship-builder of the same name, who in the begin- 
ning of the last century constructed a vessel in 
that locality too big to get out of it.” 

* And which, like the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty in the play,” laughed Kit, “never went to 
sea. There go the ships,” the neighbors used to 
say of it, “‘and there is that Leviathan.” 

“That is not in my history,” said Mark. “I 
have carefully avoided hearsay. But it is quite 
true that the ship was broken up, and the tim- 
bers sold for other purposes.” 

“ What Mr. Penrhyn tells us,” remarked Frank, 
“explains what has put old Grueby into such 
good temper. He told us yesterday with a smile 
—which is a thing one as little expects to see on 
him as a tiara—that he had sold his land to a 
London company. I thought it was for building 
purposes, but since it includes Cook’s Creek, I 
have no doubt it is to work this mine.” 

“But perhaps there is tin there,” observed 
Mark, always ready to say a good word for his 
beloved county. “The Pheenicians—” 

“No, no,” cried the Rector, vehemently, “ spare 
us the Phonicians, Mark. Even the London 
company has stopped short of the Phoenicians.” 

“Not another word,” chimed in the Doctor, 
“about those hateful people, who are to my old 
age what the ks were to my childhood. It 
is as difficult * them out of the talk of a 
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Cornishman, as ventilators out of that of your 
sanitarian.” 

The Doctor had a very pretty contempt for 
those devotees of Hygeia who ascribe fever to a 
bit of flue, and under pretense of a bracing at- 
mosphere pierce your house in all directions till 
it becomes a mere colander full of draughts. 

Mark laughed good-humoredly, and promised 
not to irritate the public with the Phoenicians un- 
til his book came out. 

“Quite right, Mark; then you won’t annoy 
many people,” said the Doctor, slyly. 

“The least unhappiness to the fewest number 
should be our aim in life,” observed Kit, with 
gravity. 

This may seem rather rough on Mark, in whose 
eyes this magnum opus of a County History of 
his loomed larger (vice Miss Lydia Finch super- 
seded) than ever; but it was not really so, He 
knew these satirists were his well-wishers, and 
that the friendship in which love and good-will 
can not take the shape of raillery is hardly wor- 
thy of the name. 

“Do you know who is the purchaser of this 
Golconda?” inquired the Rector of Frank Meade. 

“Some Londoner: Martin, I think old Grueby 
called him. He pointed him out to me in the 
street the other day, and told me he was staying 
at the Crown.” 

“Did he look bona fide? I mean like a swin- 
dler, or the other thing ?” inquired the Doctor. 

“Well, really, sir, I didn’t notice much about 
him, except that he had a fur collar to his coat.” 

“ And a very good index too,” cried the Rector. 
“He is evidently a capitalist.” 

In the general laugh that succeeded this mod- 
est sally Mark Medway alone took no share. 

“A fur collar to his coat, you say, Frank ? 
Well, then, I saw him yesterday in Mogadion, and 
what is more, I am certain I have seen him be- 
fore, though where and under what circumstances 
I can not call to mind.” 

“ But, my dear Mark, you have not been to so 
many places,” urged Frank. “Do try and re- 
member. It was not at Mogadion, of course, and 
as to Cambridge, that is too recent an experi- 
ence.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Mark, with his hand to 
his forehead; “it was somewhere a long while 
ago. Nor was he a mere chance acquaintance. 
Atsome time or other, I feel confident, I saw a 
good deal of him.” 

“Then it must have been when you were at 
school,” suggested Frank. 

“To be sure! I have it!” exclaimed Mark. 
“Tt was one of our ushers—you remember him, 
Kit—old Brabazon.” 

“Tt may have been like him,” returned Kit, 
“but it can hardly be the man himself. Indeed, 
it’s out of the question, for this gentleman’s 
name, it seems, is Martin.” 

“Perhaps he has changed his name for mon- 
ey,” observed the Rector. ‘“ Remember his fur 
collar.” 

“T am afraid poor old Brabazon is scarcely 
likely to have come in for property that way,” re- 
turned Kit, laughing. 

“T really think it was Brabazon,” persisted 
Mark. 

“Well, as he’s staying at the Crown, my dear 
fellow, you have only to look in there after church 
to-morrow to make sure.” 

And Mark did look in; but, as it happened, 
Mr. Martin had left Mogadion for London rather 
unexpectedly that very morning. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
CAST OUT. 


Ir is commonly complained, though by those 
perhaps who prefer form and dogma to spirit, 
that Christianity is losing its hold in England. 
There is one verse in Sacred Writ, however, which 
certainly has a wider acceptance among us than 
ever—the one in which formalists are contempt- 
uously spoken of: “I am ashamed of you; ye 
observe days and months and times and years.” 
The observation of these things in London at 
least unquestionably grows faint. Of late years, 
for example, there has been, to use a phrase less 
sacred than profane, a “dead set” against them. 
Family gatherings at that season are now in dis- 
favor. It is urged that so far from causing rec- 
onciliation, they exacerbate the feelings; that the 
forgiveness of injuries is not expedited by the 
meeting with those who have offended us, but the 
reverse; that at the best the gathering together 
of heterogeneous social elements only bound by 
the tie of relationship tends to boredom. But in 
the country, and especially in the more out-of- 
the-way parts of it, the old order has not changed. 

In Mogadion, for example, Christmas-tide was 
still kept in the ancient fashion. Old enemies 
shook hands together as they met in the street, 
and wished one another, with the lips at all 
events, a merry Christmas; mere acquaintances 
interchanged “the compliments of the season” ; 
families congregated together ; and even cousins, 
for one day at least, found themselves not so far 
“removed” as usual, Everybody dined early and 
well, and, until indigestion supervened in conse- 
quence, the most incongruous natures kept their 
tempers with one another. “Friendships made 
in wine” were renewed, and enmities were drown- 
ed in it. 

It was not so, however, at the Grey House. 
Christmas, as we have said, was not treated there 
with much respect; it is probable that Gonzalez 
Guisarto himself (the founder of the house) had 
not “held with it,” or had even objected to the 
forgiveness of injuries upon principle ; and his 
descendant John Garston stuck, so far, to the 
family lines. His neighbors were wont to pri- 
vately say of him that he was an unprincipled 
man, who believed in nothing. But in this they 
erred. Like many men who are so designated, 
he did not prefer wrong to right, or say, “ Evil, 
be thou my good”; he was by no pringi- 








ples whatever, but solely by self-interest ; and he 
did believe most confidently in himself. Friend- 
ship was not “a dream” to him, for he had never 
dreamed of such a thing, and he only loved his 
own as some animals love theirs, who endure 
their offspring so long as they behave themselves 
to their liking, and rend and tear them when they 
offend them. He had a terrible temper, inherit- 
ed perhaps from his forefathers, and nurtured 
and fomented in the heats of Spain; but cireum- 
stances had suppressed it, An attorney who flies 
in a passion at everything which crosses him can 
scarcely pursue his profession; and the necessi- 
ty for concealing it had driven his temper home, 
as a cold strikes to the liver. A man dangerous 
to his fellow-creatures, but especially to those be- 
longing to him, and to himself. His anger was 
not of the ruby red, which being kindled bursts 
into a flame and dies away; it burned within at 
a white heat, and when the embers of the heart 
it thus consumed were cold they turned to Malice. 

There is a notion in shallow minds that where 
self-interest is the mainspring of life, it has no 
other spring. It was the argument of those of 
our fellow-countrymen who were so base as to 
applaud the principle of Slavery in the American 
civil war that the cases of cruelty instanced by 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe and others must needs be 
untrue, since, in the case of even the vilest of 
owners, they would be withheld from motives of 
self-interest from maiming and destroying what 
was their own property—the Slave. As though 
the lust of cruelty can be restrained by the con- 
sideration of prudence more than any other lust, 
or as though man under the influence of vehe- 
ment rage can suffer any future benefit to weigh 
for an instant against his full indulgence of it. It 
is true that when Mr. Garston was himself, he 
never lost sight of the main chance; but on this 
Christmas-day of which we speak he was not him- 
self: a fact had come to his knowledge for cer- 
tain that he had long suspected and brooded 
over, and it had changed his blood to flame, and 
his heart to steel. 

When he came down to the breakfast table in 
the morning, where Trenna awaited him, one 
glance at his blood-shot eyes and livid face was 
sufficient to tell her what had happened. If she 
had been a clairvoyant, and could have seen the 
letter which he gripped in the pocket of his shoot- 
ing jacket, and read its contents, she could not 
have been better informed of the true state of 
the case. And he knew that she knew. 

“ Where is your brother ?” he inquired, hoarse- 
ly, pointing to his vacant place. 

“T do not know, father.” 

“That is a lie.” 

‘She neither answered nor looked at him. A red 
spot on each of her cheeks alone betrayed that 
she had heard him. The dumb reproof moved 
him far more than words could have done, for 
words he would have repaid in kind, and with in- 
terest ; but to keep silence in his turn—such was 
the frenzy of his mind—was impossible. 

“You do know where your brother is gone, Tren- 
na,” he continued, in a tone that conveyed not so 
much a reiteration of the charge as an apolo- 
getic explanation of the language in which it had 
been couched ; “and you knew that he was going 
before he went. His portmanteau was packed 
last night, and he made every preparation for 
departure with your assistance.” 

“T do not deny that, father.” 

“ You must acknowledge, too, that you are cog- 
nizant of the reasons for his flight. You guessed 
that this morning the proofs would arrive of 
your brother’s guilt, and that it rests with me 
either to wash my hands of him forever or to 
send him to jail.” 

Trenna bowed her head; her fingers were play- 
ing with a tea-spoon, while her mind was on the 
rack; yet cruel as were the old man’s words, 
they gave her comfort: there was still, it seem- 
ed, an alternative in her brother’s fate, and there 
might have been none. Without being at all like 
Brutus, Mr. Garston was just the man to have sac- 
rificed his own son to Justice; and had the thing 
been possible, it is likely enough that on the spur 
of the moment he would have done so. But Kit, 
in accordance with that advice often given by his 
father to clients under similar circumstances, had 
for the present “withdrawn himself from the 
jurisdiction of the Court.” 

“ How long is it, girl,” continued the old man, 
sternly, “ since you have known of your brother’s 
infamy ?” 

She did not answer, but her eyes flashed fire, 
and twice she struck the table with her closed 
hand. 

“Answer me. When did you know he had 
taken the notes ?” 

“From the very first.” 

“ How was it arranged that suspicion should be 
diverted from him to Abel Deeds ?” 

“T will tell you nothing, father, unless you 
promise that what I say shall be never used 
against him.” 

“ You wish to shield him, do you?” The sup- 
pressed fury of the speaker’s tone was terrible to 
listen to. 

Trenna trembled in every limb, but she answer- 
ed, firmly, “I do.” 

“Let it be so. What you say shall not harm 
him. He will come to be hanged, but he shall 
spin his own rope. So much I promise you, on 
condition that you tell me the whole truth, and 
on that condition only. Were the Medways con- 
cerned in this conspiracy to defeat the ends of 
justice ?” 

It was curious how in the midst of his hate 
and rage he used the conventional terms to which 
he was accustomed. 

“The Medways! Good heavens! Of course 
not.” 

“Pray pardon me for the suggestion,” was the 
sneering reply. ‘ When one’s own flesh and 
blood turns thief, it is apt to make one suspicious 
of the world in general. They played into your 





brother’s bands in a marvellous way if it was 
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mere accident. Why did they lie about the 
note ?” 

“They did not lie.” 

“ Be so good as to explain the matter.” 

“ We heard that you had missed the notes when 
we were at The Knoll. Kit ran upstairs and took 
the number of Lucy’s note, which he knew to be 
in Maud’s purse. When you gave me the list of 
the stolen notes, I made a duplicate of it with 
one exception.” 

“ You made it ?—you ?” 

“Yes, J. I put the number of Lucy’s note in 
the second list, and read it to them. I knew it 
would not hurt Abel—they had too great a confi- 
dence in his honesty for that.” 

“T see; you only wished to act against your 
father.” 

“T did it to save his son.” 

There was a long silence; the attorney stood 
with his back to the fire, frowning so heavily that 
his shaggy brows formed a pent-house over his 
fierce eyes. Trenna sat at the table slowly turn- 
ing an empty plate. 

“Tam still in the dark,” said the attorney, “TI 
am not used to these thievish tricks, though I can 
see the cunning hand that played them. What 
was the object of all this ?” 

“To avert suspicion from Christopher, and to 
make the Medways Abel’s partisans. When our 
object was accomplished—” 

“ His object. Why say yours?” 

“ Because it was mine also. When our object 
was accomplished I tore up the second list. As it 
happened, the numbers of the two notes differed 
only in a single figure, and it was easy to persuade 
the Medways that their eyes and ears had been 
deceived.” 

“ And you dare to tell me this—you yourself 
being an accessory both before and after the 
act ?” 

“T tell you because you bade me tell you the 
truth. I did it willingly, to save my brother. 
We knew that you would believe anything to the 
disadvantage of the Medways.” 

“T see; you made a study of your father’s 
character, it seems; not altogether a complete 
one, perhaps. There may be something in it 
which you have left out of your calculations.” 

His tone had been harsh and sneering all along, 
but as he said these words it had a peculiar bit- 
terness, as though his heart was gall indeed, and 
he spoke out of the abundance of it. 

“ Since I was wrong throughout in this matter,” 
he continued, after a pause, “and others were, 
like yourself, persuaded of it, though for very 
different reasons, how was it that the action com- 
menced against me for slander on behalf of Abel 
Deeds was stopped ?” 

Here Trenna looked up for the first time, and 
in a tremulous appealing voice cried: “ Do not 
ask me that, father. Frank Meade gave you his 
reasons with his own lips; let that suffice.” 

“You said you would tell me the whole truth,” 
he answered, sternly. 

“ Yes, all that had to do with Kit. This has 
nothing to do with him. I beseech you to spare 
me.” 

“T see; itis a girl’s secret,” he replied, with a 
sneer. ‘ You lied to this young man as you have 
lied to me; you promised to be his wife if he 
would persuade Abel to withdraw his action. 
And now, as I hear, you avoid the man. Your 
brother is as false as hell, and you are worthy of 
him.” 

A shiver passed over Trenna’s face, and her 
lips slightly moved. She was saying to herself, 
“Let him think so; I have deserved it.” 

“T have the bank-note in my pocket,” resumed 
the old man, “ which was supposed to be in the 
purse of Lucy Deeds, but which your brother” — 
it was observable that he never spoke of the 
offender as his son—‘ stole from me with the 
rest. It is in my power to send him to jail 
for that; but he will go there sooner or later 
without my help. I will keep my word to you, 
never fear.” 

Trenna drew a long breath of relief; but 
she answered, earnestly, “I felt sure of that, 
father.” 

“ Ay, and you may be sure also that I will keep 
my word in another matter of which Iam about 
to speak ; as they will be the last words I shall 
ever speak to you, unless you undertake to be 
guided by them, I would recommend you to listen 
to them attentively. Do you hear me ?” he added, 
with a sudden burst of temper, for there was 
something in her face which told him—and told 
him truly—that her thoughts were far away. 
Nevertheless she heard him, and she said so. 

“Then also heed,” he answered, sternly. Again 
he paused, probably to shape his thoughts in less 
vehement and stormful fashion than they pre- 
sented themselves to him; for when he spoke 
again it was in a tone of great gravity and 
resolve. 

“Remember this, girl: from this moment I 
have only one child in the world—yourself. It 
remains with you to decide whether I have any 
child.” 

“Would you cast off your own son ?” asked 
Trenna, rising to her feet and confronting him. 

“My son? Ay, as I would cast off an adder 
to drop in the flame. A spendthrift, a thief, an 
outeast: why should I do otherwise? Has he 
ever been a son to me?” 

“Have you ever been a father to him?” sho 
put in, quickly. “ What have you done for him? 
What have you given him ?” 

“Money! money! Again and again I have 
supplied him with the means of enjoyment— 
which with him means profligacy—much more 
money than he deserved.” 

“Tf you have given him your money, father,” 
she answered, pleadingly, “you never gave him 
your love.” 

“ “Pshaw! I gave him a home.” 

“A home? No, father, you never gave him 
that. This house has never been a home.” 

“And you dare to tell me that?” 
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“You told me to tell the truth just now; I am 
obeying your orders.” 

‘Beware lest you disobey me in other things. 
I am not here to bandy words with you, or to 
waste time in discussing a ne’er-do-well. Your 
brother is dead to me, and must be dead to mine.” 
Once more he paused, then continued, in a tone 
that was by contrast gentle and persuasive: 
“Trenna, I am a far wealthier man than you 
imagine me to be, not what is called by these 
English ‘rich,’ but what would be held to be so 
elsewhere. I possess enough to live upon in 
the country of my fathers by myself in luxury; 
with you, in comfort. Will you share my home 
there ?” 

“What? And leave my brother penniless ?” 

“ He will be penniless at all events.” 

“Yes, but not friendless while I live.” 

“Perhaps not. You may starve together, of 
course, till he tires of you. You know how fit he 
is to bear adversity ; with what honesty he resists 
temptation ; how careful he is of those who have 
served his turn and are no longer useful to 
him.” 

“If I do go, father, if I give Kit up,” she an- 
swered, with a distressful moan, like some dumb 
animal in pain, “ will you settle something on him 
—something he can not spend, but which will 
keep him from want ?” 

“T will not give him a sixpence. Yes, I will,” 
he added, savagely, “give him this five-pound 
note”’—here he flung it on the table; “if he at- 
tempts to change it, he will go to Newgate; the 
number is stopped at the bank; not one sixpence 
in any other shape shall he have from me, so help 
me Heaven!” 

“Then may Heaven forgive you, father, for I 
never will!” 

“Tush! keep your heroics for the stage—you 
may have to take to that, or worse, to earn your 
victuals. Do you accept my offer or do you not ? 
There is but one proviso. You are never to hold 
any communication with this reprobate by word 
or letter, never to breathe his name. On one 
side lies your duty, and, as it happens, your inter- 
est also—your father, and a life of comfort; on 
the other, your brother, with beggary and shame. 
You will take your choice.” 

“T have already taken it, father; I will never 
desert Kit.” 

“Then that is settled. Do not trouble yourself 
to mention the word ‘ father’ in future; it is one 
of those exceptional cases in which surplusage is 
an error. And now since this house—which has 
never been a ‘home,’ it seems—can not contain 
us both, you will be so good as to quit it at your 
earliest convenience ; I will have your things sent 
after you to any address you may be pleased to 
leave with the servant. I will never see your 
face again.” 

He had left the room and closed the door with 
his last words. Trenna stood listening with white 
face while his footsteps died away on his way to 
the upper floor, alone, and in silence except for 
the Christmas bells which pealed without for 
church, “ Peace and Good-will to All Mankind.” 


[To BE OONTINUED.) 





THE HOUSE WITH FOUR 
SERVANTS. 

\ HEN the children begin to arrive in a fam- 

ily a nurse is indispensable, and the wash- 
ing becomes a much more important part of the 
daily economy, so that the two servants—cook 
and waiter—can hardly do it all. The addition 
of a laundress is thus almost imperative. 

It is a very great help to the mistress to em- 
ploy a good laundress, who shall absorb all the 
washing and ironing. Then the other servants 
can have no excuse for neglecting their upstairs 
or down-stairs work on the plea of the washing. 
Even then each servant must wash her own clothes 
and her own towels, and the cook must attend to 
the kitchen table-cloths and the kitchen hand 
towels. 

The laundress will have enough to do to get 
through the nice table-linen, the gentleman’s 
shirts and the lady’s dresses, the children’s fine 
cambric slips, and the bed-linen, and towels, nap- 
kins, and all the ordinary wash of a family. In- 
deed, we recommend all young housekeepers, if 
they can afford it, to keep a laundress, as it is the 
surest way of making the work go on in a sys- 
tematic and even manner. 

Young children also in a house must neces- 
sarily break up its order, and much cooking 
must be done at odd times. The nurse should 
be able to sleep with her charge, to wash, dress, 
and tend the baby, and to cook its food if it is 
brought up on the bottle. There is also some 
washing for the baby which the nurse generally 
attends to. 

Neatness, order, and good temper are essential 
qualities for a nurse, and no mother of any heart 
will fail to watch this servant with peculiar care, 
as the health and life of her baby will depend 
upon it. Unfortunately, most American mothers 
are very delicate, and are afraid of their nurses, 
who are generally elderly women and full of 
knowledge, while the American woman is very 
ignorant of the arts of motherhood. Many a sad 
tale of imposture, bad temper, tyranny, and out- 
rageous wrong could be told against the average 
nursery-maid, and to their inattention and almost 
criminal carelessness can be traced many a bro- 
ken back and mutilated limb. No one who walks 
through the parks of New York, and who sees 
the average nursery-maid scolding, or slapping, 
or neglecting her innocent charges, but feels an 
emotion akin to revenge against these untrust- 
worthy servants. 

But the young mother must study the sub- 
ject, and while making every effort to get a good 
and steady woman, she must then be firm, and 
hold herself entirely superior to the nurse, dis- 
charging her at once if she refuse (as most of 





the old ones do) to obey her orders. She must 
study for a habit of command. 

It will have the most injurious effect upon the 
child if he grows up to see his mother afraid of her 
servants, or if he sees that one of them is allow- 
ed to disobey orders more frequently than the 
others. The nurse generally makes trouble in 
the kitchen. Knowing her importance, she is 
particular about her meals, and she has general- 
ly a free fight with the cook. The mistress, pale, 
ill, and terrified, and not sure of herself, has to 
meet these two raging tigers often at the front 
door as she enters. Her only refuge is to send 
to the nearest intelligence office, and to get an- 
other cook, for she can not, perhaps, take care of 
the baby herself, and to get a good nurse is a 
work of time. But it may be so evidently the 
case that the nurse is in the wrong that she must 
change the latter, and then, in spite of wind and 
rain and snow, she must go out to hunt up ref- 
erences, 

Such is the fate of many a young married wo- 
man who begins alone the battle of life in a new 
home. She has no kind mother or elder sister to 
help her along. She is the victim of the great 
American experiment, and she must perhaps fall 
by the way-side; a victim worth saving, very ne- 
cessary to her husband and her child, but fright- 
ened, chilled, fatigued to death in this combat 
with the undisciplined, ferocious, half - savage 
creatures who offer themselves for service. 

But we will suppose that she gets a good nurse, 
that the family go on well, that other children 
come along, and that the work increases. The 
cook and jaundress, the nurse and waiter, fortu- 
nately, often get fond of the children, and are 
able to help in many ways with the added duties. 
The front basement in most city houses can be 
made into a play-room for the children, and if the 
servants are good-hearted, they will help the 
nurse in her arduous charge. 

The waiter-girl now has pienty of time to an- 
swer the door, and she should be instructed to be 
always ready with a clean apron to present a neat 
appearance. Nothing so shocks a visitor as to 
be received by an untidy and shock-headed serv- 
ant who has neither neatness nor intelligence. 
And nothing is so ungracious as to keep a vis- 
itor waiting on the door-step for five or ten 
minutes. 

A gentleman who is in the habit of visiting 
much in New York says that he always knows 
when the lady is at home, for then the bell is al- 
ways readily answered. If it is not, he argues that 
she is out, and leaves his card in the crack of the 
door. 

Servants are singularly deaf and obtuse about 
the bell. They frequently pretend that they are 
in the butler’s pantry, and do not hear it; but it 
is to be feared that in this instance they use that 
privilege of mendacity which is so common 
amongst their class. 

Nor should a maid-servant ever go to the door 
without full instructions from her mistress as to 
what to say there. The plan of saying “ Not 
at home” as a merely conventional habit is one 
which is now understood to mean that the lady 
can not see company, and it is very rude to allow 
a visitor to have the trouble of entering, and 
then to send down word that the lady can not 
be seen. 

Most ladies in New York have one reception- 
day, often Friday or Saturday, when, the business 
of the week being over, she can receive her guests, 
and thus deny herself every other day, and at- 
tend to her duties, be with her children, or go 
out herself, as she chooses. It is a plan which 
saves a great deal of trouble. 

A servant should be taught to open the door 
wide, not hiding behind it, and be civil and most 
respectful. She should have a pencil and paper 
or alabaster slate ready, so that a friend could 
put down her message if she would leave one, 
and she must also be instructed not to admit 
book peddlers, or venders of patent ink or cem- 
ent, or beggars, or suspicious persons, as these 
gentry generally carry off all the umbrellas and 
overcoats of the family. In cities, many thieves 
in disguise are always seeking entrance to both 
fine and plain houses, and the person who at- 
tends the door should be instructed not to let 
them in. 

Of course this is a difficult matter to arrange, 
so it is well for the servant always to say “ Not 
at home,” unless instructed to the contrary, and 
on no account to allow any person to sit down in 
the hall while she goes upstairs to inquire, for in 
doing this many a ecard-receiver has been rifled, 
and the adroit thief goes to Mrs. Adams with her 
own card, saying that Mrs. Brown sent him. 

The laundress should be expected to get through 
the weighty part of the washing and ironing by 
Thursday, to then clean the laundry and base- 
ment, and to look over and mend the stockings, 
etc.,on Friday, besides carrying up and putting 
away all the clothes. She also assists the wait- 
er-girl in the chamber-work, all of which she 
often does. Indeed, this is the best arrange- 
ment. And it is well in hiring a young plain 
cook, who has no lofty ideas, to make her assist 
in the chamber-work after her breakfast is cleared 
away, and before her later duties begin. She 
has some time then which can be devoted to the 
upstairs rooms, particularly when they must be 
swept and cleaned. 

If a lady says, in hiring her servants, “I shall 
expect you to help upstairs whenever I require it, 
and to make yourself generally useful,” the re- 
quests afterward made, as she sees that one serv- 
ant has more time than another, are almost al- 
ways responded to amiably. Servants are, how- 
ever, generally very vicious about doing “‘ other 
people’s work,” and herein lies the great trouble 
of the young mistress. 

Punch had some admirable papers on “ Serv- 
ant-gal-ism” a few years ago, showing that our 
English sisters have some trouble as well as our- 
selves in defining the duties of their servants. 

We are most wise when we tell our servants 





that they can not have their duties defined ex- 
actly; that they will be expected to help where 
the work is hardest, and to obey the request of 
the mistress as if it were a command. 

Of course every extra servant that is kept in- 
creases the work of the cook. She must cook 
for them all, wash their dishes and their towels 
and the business and responsibility of the mis 
tress are also increased. 

We shall consider in another paper the duties 
of a complicated and multifarious household, 
where many servants are kept, and where elegant 
and profuse housekeeping is allowed. The pro- 
fessed cook must have a scullery-maid, the ele- 
gant butler a parlor-maid, and so on, ever in- 
creasing, 
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“EL JALEO”"—THE DANCE OF 
THE GYPSIES. 
See illustration on page 701. 


fees readers of Harper’s MaGazine will remem- 
ber, in the paper on “Spanish Vistas” pub- 
lished in the last September number, Mr. La- 
throp’s picturesque description and Mr. Reinhart’s 
graphic illustration of the weird and fascinating 
gypsy dances which form a popular entertain- 
ment in cafés of a lower order in the southern 
part of Spain. This whole paper should be care- 
fully read as an accompaniment to the remark- 
able picture which formed one of the chief at- 
tractions of the Paris Salon of 1882, and a spir- 
ited reproduction of which we are glad to lay 
before our readers. The picture itself was pur- 
chased by a Boston gentleman, and is now on 
exhibition at Schaus’s gallery, in New York, where 
it attracts marked attention. The New York 
Herald says of this huge canvas, in a recently 
published critique : 

“Tt is a remarkably vivid and realistic impres- 
sion of a strangely picturesque and fascinating 
scene, treated with an appreciation and accentua- 
tion of type which recall Goya, a hardy freedom 
and strength of brush-work which savor of the 
infiuence of Velasquez, and a striking arrange 
ment of light and shade, sound vibrating color, 
and absolute bravura of handling which are dis- 
tinctively the painter’s own. The scene is laid 
in a Spanish café. The types in themselves are 
by no means attractive, and indeed might be call- 
ed repulsive, but the general impression is so 
startling, so real, and so strange that a semi-in- 
toxication steals over one like that which is felt 
by the single dancer, the men who accompany 
her on the guitar and castanets and with song, 
and a couple of women of her class who applaud 
and encourage her. 

“The life-size figure of the dancer sways in the 
foreground in the full swing of the voluptuous 
dance and in the full glare of the light. The last 
comes from the floor, as on the stage, and throws 
into vivid contrasts of illumination and shade the 
woman's face, bare arms, and costume, giving to 
her an effect of great size and height, which the 
huge changing shadow on the wall behind em- 
phasizes. She leans back, with her head on one 
side, holding up to her hip, with her right arm 
akimbo, just showing one slippered foot, her vo- 
luminous cream-colored satin skirts. Her left 
arm is flung up and outward in unison of action 
with the swirl of the dance. Her black hair is 
simply caught up behind, and the black shawl, 
wound about the upper part of her body, with its 
ends floating in the air, is embroidered in green. 
The action of the figure is magnificent, and the 
modelling and color of the face and arms under 
the strong effect of light masterly. The white 
dress is relieved against the floor, all in dark 
shade but in the extreme foreground, and the 
line of musicians in black clothes, showing their 
white shirt fronts, and seated in chairs next to 
the plastered wall. Two of the latter play on 
their guitars, which are rather violently lit in 
spots by color of the same hue as the dancer’s 
skirts, and another has his instrument on his 
knees. One man in the centre of the composi- 
tion leans back, with his mouth wide open, in 
wild song, and reminds one of a sardonic negro 
minstrel. 

“The two women seated on the right are in 
white, with colored shawls, and shout and throw 
their arms wildly about. The color of their skin 
is too dead, and there is a shade of exaggeration 
in type. On the wall to the left hang two guitars 
and a hat, and there are hand-marks here and 
there in red, and a suggestion of the figure of a 
bull. The sombreness of the group of figures on 
the left is effectively broken by an orange on an 
empty white chair, and a purple sash about one 
of the guitar-players. This last color is repeated 
in the shadows of the floor, in the same way that 
the whites of the dress re-appear on the guitars 
The light also strikes very violently by the two 
women on the right. The shadows cast by the 
seated figures on the wall add to the weirdness of 
the effect. The painting is a veritable tour de 
force on the part of the artist, and while open to 
criticism possibly for theatricality and sensation- 
alism in idea, is worthy of the highest praise for 
execution. The brush-work may be unnecessarily 
rough, and appear half finished in parts, but the 
picture tells its story with such vigor and direct- 
ness that this is forgotten. There is no composi- 
tion, strictly speaking, and yet the height of nat- 
uralism is reached in the arrangement. The 
satin dress is painted as if not alone the palette 
knife, but a small trowel, had been used; but 
what could be more striking and true than the 
effect at the proper distance? ‘El Jaleo’ is not 
alone a masterly work, but a great one.” 

Mr. Sargent is a young Philadelphia artist, who 
has studied art for several years in Paris under 
Carolus Duran. His picture “ Fishing for Oys- 
ters at Cancale,” which was in the New York Ex- 
hibition of American Artists in 1878, was warmly 
commended, and was purchased by the artist 
Samuel Colman. He has exhibited frequently at 
the Paris Salon and elsewhere. 
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RCACHON lies some thirty-five miles south of Bordeaux, on an 
inlet of the sea called “ Le Bassin d’Areachon.” This inlet 

is many miles in length and breadth, and is entered by a difficult 
passage from the Bay of Biscay. Arcachon is famous for its pine 
forests, which, together with its remarkably dry and equal climate, 
have a most beneficial effect upon persons suffering from chest or 
heart affections, or from overwork. But perhaps it is most noted 
for its oysters. The above sketches were taken from a “ ponton” 
belonging to one of the proprietors of an oyster “pare.” An oys- 
ter “ pare” is the name given to the inclosures, made of wattles and 
clay, in which the oysters are reared, and the “ ponton” is a sort 
of house-boat where the guard sleeps, and where the various work 
of the pare is carried on. No. 1 is looking toward the town, 
where the spire of Notre Dame may be seen, and the pine forests 
which bring so many invalids during the winter. On the right 
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OYSTER CULTURE AT ARCACHON. 


the “bassin” from the sea. At the extreme point beyond the 
light-house is the entrance into the bassin. In the foreground 
are just appearing, as the tide goes down, the tops of the oyster 
inclosures. No. 2 represents the pares as the tide gets lower. 
The spire of St. Ferdinand is seen toward the left, and still farther 
to the left, round the bend, is the harbor of La Teste. No. 3 was 
taken when the tide was almost at its lowest, looking across the 
bassin toward the west. The heap of tiles in the foreground are 
those from which the young oysters have just been scraped, which 
after being reared here are taken to Colchester and elsewhere to 
be turned out as “natives.” These tiles are covered with plaster 
and placed in the water, supported by sticks driven into the sand. 
The oyster spat adheres to the plaster, which after a time is easily 
seraped off; the baby oysters, plaster, and all are put into bas- 
kets and washed in the water, which removes a great part of the 


may be seen the light-house on the strip of land which seprqtes.| plaster. The young oysters are then placed in cradles or boxes 
a . 



































with wire bottoms, which are covered with netting to protect them 
from gulls, ray-fish, and crabs, their great enemies. After re- 
maining in the cradles a certain time they are spread over the 
pare ready to receive them, much as gravel is spread. When two 
years old they are sold to go to the feeding grounds in England 
and France. The baby oysters when just removed from the tiles 
are sold at about a shilling a thousand; when two years old they 
fetch about £2 a thousand. The trouble, care, and expense of 
oyster culture is great, and involves much risk. No. 4 represents 
a group of two men and two women scraping the tiles, and a 
girl, called “ parceuse,” brushing and cleaning some of the cradles 
of the sea-weed which clings to them, preparatory to being used 
again. The costume of the parceuses, No. 5, is peculiar, but very 
suitable to their work, and very picturesque. It consists usually 
of red Knickerbockers, with either a dark or blue jacket. Either 
fishing boots are worn or they go barefoot. 
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HORSF ORD’S ACID PHOSPHA TE 


Removes the uncomfortable feeling sometimes experi- 
enced after excessive smoking or chewing.—[{Adv.]} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession, Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Pertrir, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Ad». } 





Tur Best Tooth Powder is Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s 
Dentine. Safe, preservative, and economical. 1121 
Broadway and 578 5th Avenue.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, eR’S 1878. 


Breaklast bacta, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


“S'TTATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH ly 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 3 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dreases, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrica, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed succe..- 
fully without ripping 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS &« CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


Nirs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES.” 


‘The remarkable success o! 
this charming article of adorn- 
Ment, is due Soe the CONWEN- 
¢ TENC E. com RT and DE- 
CIDED Sornoune APPEAR 
ANCE given toevery wearer, An ab- 
- solute NECESSITY to thore who 
’ 7 have lost a portion of their once abundant 
@y hair—or to those who wish to LOOK 
WOUNG—whose foreheads are bigh—and 
whose hair will not remain in crimp ; made 

































One GRAND FEATURE they have no 
FALSE WI1G-LIKE appearance,so EASILY 
t. waves and crimps— 
le the doing away with crimping er ae 5. the 
NING oue’s own hair is very importa 

S her personal beanty and the OPIN. ON 
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CIALTY, Remember these goods can ONLY FOUND 
et mv Headqnarters, 32. FAST t 14TH ST... N- |. V.8 Bod 
GSES Washi 


alogue. Goods sent C, 0, D., with privilege paaaieon 








[OTHING NEW ER than Storks and © ‘at tails 
LN can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Send 3S Cents for Catalogue. 





The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


(PATENTED), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
lias Umbrella large enough to 
shield at all points. Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart's. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, — 


Of every description, selected with judgment and taste. 
For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA C. BREWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St, | New York Clty. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.v By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout we WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-I878. 




















~ GEORGETOWN 
ACADEMY OF THE VISITATION. 
Founded in 1799. 

Delightfully situated on Georgetown Heights near 
the National Capita!, For oe address 
SISTERS OF THE VISIT TION, Georgetown, D.C. 

Rerenrnors, —Gen. Sherman; Gen. U. 8. Grant: 
Hon. Thomas Semmes, New Orleans; Hon. Emerson 
Etheridge, Tenn. 


a7 . y 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 

remedy for removing radically and pe rmanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may ac ‘dress Mme. JUL IAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


40 "Large c hromo Carda. no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.1, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
of 52 West 14th Street, New York, 


Offers to the pub- 
lic a large line of 
materials and 
newest designs 
specially adapted 
to 


ART 


Needlework, 


Stamping, De- 
signing. English 
Crewels, Embroi- 
dery Silks, &c., 
wholesale and re- 
tail. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 
Correspondence 
invited. 

Send 8 cents for 
Catalogue. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


‘LINCOLN EMBROIDERY HOOP HOLDER. 
SS = 










oe 4 F 
Tt holds the work at any heiche or pec desired. Price, $1.5 s postage 
lgcts. Send for circular to 8. BE. Lincoun, Fulton, Oswego Co., N des 





To ‘Subscription- Book Agents. 


We have recently reorganized our Subscription- 
Book Department, with the intention of making it 
the medium through which some of our most valua- 
ble works may reach the public. In justice to those 
representing the department, these books will be 
strictly withheld from the trade. In addition to am- 
ple protection in this respect, agents will have the 
great advantage of selling the productions of the 
best known authors. 

At all times, persons possessing sufficient tact and 
ability to make them successful in ordinary busi- 
ness pursuits will find remunerative employment 
by addressing HARPER & BROTHERS, Ferank.in 
Square, New Yor, Subscription-Book Department. 


NO EXPERIMENT! A RECOGNIZED SUCCESS! 





ISA STANDARD ARTICLE, 
Thoroughly Tested, Universally Approved 


as a means of quickly, and without labor, restoring or 
preserving unsullied the brightness of 


Silverware, Jewelry, Nickel — — Plated 
are, Si ow-cases, 


BE ON YOUR GUARD AGAINST IMITATIONS ! 


WINTER FLOWERS 


PARLOR OR GREENHOUSE. 
FOR $1.00 WE WILL SEND FREE BY MAIL. 
onthly Roses, 











Cactus, 
Bouvardias, > and double 
stevias and Eupatoriums, 


Palm or Wardian Cases, 


oid 
tien, 
es “20 sec rted Tulle Bulbs, 


DeQee ewe ee ee eo OTST Se ee 





ok Hyacinths, 

Po! yanthus Narcissus, 
order Narcissus, 

Bing!c Snowdrops, 


; e 
“25 Lily of bee Valicy Pips, 
** § New Pea: ‘uberose. 
Or the sntire oo fection of 824 Plants and Bulbs sent 
b express on recei tof £26. 0 ; to which purchaser’ 
books: Gardening fi 
2; or Gardening Jo 
will be added ho 


F — large plants of Roses and other Winter 
lowering plants in lerre quantities for such as re 
yuire to. stick Greenliouses Descriptive c: ogu 





85 & 87 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


FRINGES, CORDS, TASSELS. 


We make a specialty of Trimmings for DRAPERY 
AND ART NEEDLEWORK. (At 33d St. L. ~~ ) 
MecLEAN & GILLER, 1293 Broadway, N. Y 
Corre sponde nee Solicited, 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING CO PANY, 








196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free, 





DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLESSsS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y. 
SOUVENIR FREE. 


MAss persons who apply early A \ om can gt 
one of COWPERTHWAIT’S H ST-HO 
SOUVENIRS Lithographed in Bightecm hot Sent 
on receipt of nine cents in postage stamps. ‘Cheir 
monthly journal, “Our Homes,” is sent for one year 
on receipt of 12 cents for postage of 12 numbers. A 
postal card inc —! will receive prompt reply and 
ae WeRer on Harper's Bazar. 
THWAIT’S FL rey RE — 
188 . 159 Chatham Street, New York; 
408 to 413 Fulton Street, "Weienbve. 


DIAMOND 
DYES. 
ay ay peer 












sent post paid. 
cards sent for a 3c. stam: 
LLs, RICHARD! 








EVERY CHILD 
should wear our 
** Perfect”’ Waists. 
They support tho 
clothing — directly 
from the shoulders, 
and far surpass all 
others in comfort, 
perfection in fit 
and beauty of 
shape. We fur- 
nish everything Sor 
 seershg® $s wear, 
Bore's > Girl’ and 
Babies’ Clothing, 
including every ar- 
ticle required for 
complete outfits for 
all ages up to 16 
— Better styles 
tter made, better 
fitting, than can ~ 
y had elsewhere, and 
- lower prices. Mail 
orders have careful attention. Catalogues free. 


BEST & GO, oo. Sich ave N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE......ccccccccssccsenes $4 00 
MARPRINS WEEERLY 62. 2c ccscesccsscccescs 4 00 
HAMPERS BAZAR ...0.. cccctecvcessctecceses 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ...........0005 seeeses 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ous 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE k rae 7 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (62 Numbers). .......-.s0.2ceeeee. 10 00 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorux with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containiug works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fnil list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harrer & Brorurns. 








a@- HARPER’S CATAIOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand voiumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 
ly and strictly pure, suit- 


able for Fg Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. 
GUNTHE R, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., C hicago. 


THE ONLY Hair 
LADIES! 


SOLVENT known. 
imeenenty dissolves 
without pain, Aieederntion st 
injury. Sealed particulars 6e. 


eutro-Pillene 
lleox Chemical Co. 


_@ Spruce St., Philada,, Pa. 


Fr R Seal Sacques Redyed in best manner, Darkest 

shade, highest lustre. Lengthened with Seal, Otter, 

or Beaver. _ complete. Time 12 to 15 days. 
}. BOUGHTON, 5 Howard St., N. Y. 





























OUGH ON ‘RATS. »_ Ask Drege for it. It 
clears out rats, mice, roaches, -bugs, 15¢. 


HCPKOCHE SON 


102 104% 106 W.20™ ST. 
Will offer this week 
Special Bargains 
IN 


Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s 


Fine Merino Underwear and 
Hosiery. 


Also their Fall Importation of 
Silk and Lisle Thread Hosiery, 


In colors to match the latest shades of 
Dress Materials. 


Real Duchess Laces and Lace 
Goods. 


Fine Passementeries, 
Fringes and Buttons. 





Their stock of imported 
Novelties for Fall 


Is now complete, and prices, as usual, 
lower than those of any other house. 


H. 0. F KOCH & SON, 


6th Avenue & 20th Street, New York. 


|\LADIES’ 


Cachemire Oriental, 
ta Abyssinian, 


Norma, 

ARE THE BEST LYONS BLACK SILKS FOR 
WEAR, NOW IN GREAT FAVOR WITH THE 
LADIES. FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS CON- 
TROLLED EXCLUSIVELY BY MESSRS. A. T. 
STEWART & CO., BUT NOW FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST CLASS RETAIL DRY GOODS HOUSES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


SILKS. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR i PERSON, HARRIMAN 
WHOLESALE ONLY, & CO., New York. 














S., C., & S. 


The immense addition to our establish- 
ment being now completed, we are prepared 
to show the most varied assortment of Dry 
Goods and Fancy Goods to be found in 
America. Special bargains will be placed 
before our customers during the coming 
week, and to all we now extend a cordial 
invitation to inspect our new premises, 
whether with a view to purchase or not. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th St., N. Y. 


NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 


RH. WHITE & CO, 


BOSTON, MASS 


Ww. should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AND 


MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers, 


LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union Square, New York. — 


e.GURNEY & co., 
No. 6 E. io St., or P. 0. Box 8527, New York. 


mporters of Lace Braids and ** Arrasene.”’ ** How to 
Make Lace,” 50¢c. Send 3c. for Samples and Price-L ist. 


IRELAND of T0-DAYFs:zz 


Sizes Pe ae et Bilt, Sg 2, vaeents 




















—————— 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








E RUUEY &) 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


ALL OVER OUR 


ESTABLISHMENT 
Orowded with New and Fashionable Goods, 


BARGAINS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
SILK VELVETS, 
PLAIN AND BROCADED. 


HANDSOME BROCADE VELVETS, $3.50 A YARD. 
DESIRABLE COLORED VELVETS, $1.50 A YARD. 


DRESS SILKS 


COLORS AND BLACK, 75c., 
$1.25 UP; FINEST 
EVER EXHIBITED. 

BARGAINS IN RICH RIBBONS. 


Spanish and other New Laces, very, very Low. 


85c., Mic., $1, $1.15, 
GOODS FOR THE MONEY 


LADIES’ MOUSQUETAIRES, ) FOR 
8,& 10 BUTTON LENGTHS;( ao 
TERRA COTTAS, GARNETS ( RETAIL CUSTOM- 
BLUES, AND GREENS, 4 ERS ONLY. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE. 


FALL NUMBER NOW OUT. 

A NO MORE COMPLETE INDEX IS TO BE 
FOUND PROBABLY, OF THE MAGNITUDE AND 
VARIETY OF NEW YORK’S SHOPPING TRADE, 
THAN IS PRESENTED IN THE QUARTERLY 
FASHION MAGAZINE OF RIDLEY & SONS. IT 
IS A VERITABLE SHOPPER’S GUIDE AND EN- 
CYCLOPADIA, COMPRISING ITS 130 PAGES 
AND HUNDREDS OF ILLUSTRATIONS.— YN. Y. 
TRIBUNE. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114, to 317 Grand St., 


STERN BROTHERS 


Have now in stock full assortments of 


NEW FALL GOODS 


COSTUMES, CLOAKS, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, &c. 


OUR 


FALL CATALOGUE 


OF 140 PAGES, EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF STYLES AND 
PRICES IS NOW READY AND WILL BE MAILED 
ON RECEIPT OF 6 CENTS FOR POSTAGE. 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season: Rich Fringes, Gimps and Orna- 
ments, plain and beaded, in new designs 

Silk and Cashmere Embroideries, 
Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 

Ribbed, Moire, Short and Long 
assorted colors. 

Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 
ored materials. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 893 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors, 





Ms arabout and 


Nap Plushes in 


novelties, 
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An unusual tendency to the use of Vel- 


vets and Plushes for costumes is apparent 
in the latest productions of the leaders 


of fashion. 
Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 


& CO. 


Have made a very large importation 


of these goods both in plain colors end 


and are enabled by the wide 


range of culorings in their assortment to 
afford special facilities for matching and 


combinations. 


Broadway, cor. 11th Street. 








NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway & 20th Street, 


NEW YORK. 











SPECIAL SALE! 
Silks, Velvets, Plushes, Dress Goods. 


BLACK SATIN RHADAMES AT.$1.15; worth $1.75. 


BLACK SATIN-FINISH GROS-GRAIN......$1.50; 
WN eaa 2 cence ccctuetéhadsahadates ccaseeuace $1.85. 
COLORED G ROS-GR AIN SILK (new)..... $1.10 
WOTtD .....+6. ovdsen¥aadscde $1.32 
COLORED RH ADAMES S.......-0$1.50; worth $2.00 


COLORED OTTOMAN.......... worth $2.50. 
VELVETS AND PLUSHES 


BLACK VELVETS, 19-inch....... $1.50; worth $2.00 
PLUSHES, 20-inch B2.25 


$2.00 ; 


worth $3.00 
Finer qualities at proportionately low prices. 


DRESS GOODS. 


FRENCH CASHMERES, COLORS, ALL WOOL, 45c.; 


BOG PALO iin cacdechsecccccccae é 60 
FRENCH CAMEL’S-HAIR SERGE, 50c.; GOOD 
VALUE FOR... 65c. 
A LARGE ASSOR TMENT OF FANCY STRIPES 


AND PLAIDS, WITH PLAIN TO MATCH, FOR 
COMBINATION SUITS, WHICH WE OFFER AT 
REMARKABLY LOW PRICES, 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


40-INCH FRENCH CASHMERES, ALL WOOL, 50c. ; 
worth.. oe ‘ 6D« 
48-INCH FREN¢ HH « \SHMERES, ALL WOOL, 65. ; 
worth... . eeee SU 
40-INCH HE NRIETTA CLOTH 





15 worth 95c, 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th &t., 
NEW YORK. 
Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y 


onan 
Fall and Winter Styles. 
NEW COLORS IN ELEGANT COSTUMES 
AND CLOAKS. 
RICH FURS, 


uk ORNAMENTS 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 
Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, 
yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c., of fine 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare be: auty are easily made. Desirable for 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 
25¢., 50¢., and $1.00 sample packages sent on receipt of price. 
Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application, 


PALM & FECHTELER, 


IN MILLINERY, 
PLUSHES, &c. 
DRESS FABRICS. 


NEWEST FASHIONS 
VELVETS, 


ELEGANT 


SILKS, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68. and 70 ALLEN ST. 









and 
tints and | NOVELTIES IN LACES, PASSEMENTERIES, a 
"RINGES, 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, BOYS’ CLOTHING, &c. 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FURNITT —_ HOUSE- 
FI 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Fall and Winter Stock now complete in 
Hosiery and Underwear for Ladies, Misses, 


and Children. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 





ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West 14th St., Near 5th Ave. 
Ladies in search of the latest. and the most correct 
#tyles in BONNETS and HATS will bear in mind that 
we are daily importing and bringing out 
FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
IN EXCLUSIVE MATERIALS AND SIIAPES, with 
all the NEWEST COLORS and SHAPES of 
FELT BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
BOTH TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. A PLEAS- 
ING VARIETY OF FELT BONNETS AND HATS 
IN THE POPULAR 
DRABS AND GRAYS, 
trimmed with the SEA-SWALLOW, DOVE, WOOD- 
PIGEON, and other birds of NEUTRAL-TINTED 
PLUMAGE now so much sought after. 
MILLINERY MATERIALS IN ALL VARIETIES. 
Our specialty: Jardiniéres with beautiful Tropical 
Plants for House Decoration. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 












Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stoek. 





RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


eS No. 6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 





ONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN 


THE ONLY 


REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


yg OS ee 


WE WOULD RESPECTFULLY NOTIFY THE PUBLIC THAT NONE OF THESE GOODS ARE GENUINE UNLESS STAMPED 
WITH THE TRADE MARK OW THE BACK OF EVERY SECOND YARD,AFAC-SIMILE OF WHICH IS HEREWITH REPRESENTED 


ae SENUTE 


VPER 
9 ag 


FINISH 
FINE TEXTURE, 
RICH FULLTONED ”y 

COLORS,GREAT “lay, 
DEPTH OF ‘yy, 
PILE. “Spy 


1 
ee 


_(MOMPARE \ \@ . 
— TRADE MARK — li 
a \ genrerenny) ea aia | 
MAKE DYE & “Cur ris 


REG svanco ol oet PCEMBER 6.188) NO 8896 


“NON PAR 


REGISTERED DECEMBER 6 [281 NO. 3886 
one SENG 


/NONPAREIL \ 


— TRADE MARK 


4» VELVETEEN 2 


Bi Ye oF 


IMPROVEMENTS 


ElL?| @ 


wo VELVE TEENS 


= 


EVERY YARD WARRANTED THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 
FROMHARPERS BASAR- ANOTHER VELVET SEASON IS ONE OF THE CERTAINTIES ANNOUN- 


CED THUS EARLY BY THE MERCHANTS. THE BEST SERV 


CE ISGIVEN BY THE CLOSE SHORT 


PILE VELVETS,SUCHAS THE NONPAREIL VELVETEEN WHICH IS NOT EASILY MARRED OR CRE- 
ASED THE NONPAREILVELVET EEN IS FOUNDINALLTHE STYLISH NEW SHADES. AND WHEN 


MADE UP. WITH THE PILE TURNED UPWARD. IT CANNOT BE DISTINGUISHE 


O'FROM SILK 


VELVET. THE DIFFERANCE IN PRICE MAKES A GARMENT COST ABOUT ONE-THIRDAS MUCH 


AS IF MADE OF LYONS SILK VELVET 


BEWARE OF IMITATORS WHO TO SELL INFERIOR GOODS, ARE NOW CLAIMING QUALITIES 
FOR THEIR VELVETEENS WHICH THEY DONOT POSSES, THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
NONPAREIL VELVETEEN ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF, AND EXCLUSIVELY CONTROL, THE 
MACHINERY NECESSARY TO FINISH THESE GOODS, SO THAT THEY RESEMBLE 
LYON SILK VELVET, AND MAINTAIN THEIR DEPTH OF COLOR AND BRILLIANT 


FINISH. 


ALL THE 





11 2) i, © ae ad a = 
LEADING HOUSES IN AMERICA, 


Retail Houses supplied by MILLS & GIBB, New York. 





IRNISHING GOODS, &o 
Fall Issue + Bustrated Bazar” 
ready. Send for it. 


now 


Do your Shopping at Home, 
MAIL ORDE RS REC NY E PROMPT 
ATTENTION 
Samples sent upon snwants 
NOVELTIES THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


JONES, Sth Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 
$5 to $20 Rate Some: Saris sort Siiree- 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility 

SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO 
Harper's 


,» Whether tor 
Bazar Patterns or for any other business 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


An Illustrated Book and 12 elegant Chromo 
Advertising Cards. Send your address and 
a three cent stump to the Agrna Carp Co., 


104 F sitoe St., New York. P.O. Box 2724 





A WEEK —— 
? Outtitfree. Ad 
yo NG L ADIES’ 


Mur. GURNEY & CO., New Yor 


NEW, no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cords, name 
on, 10¢. > arranted best pack sold. Agents 
Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


DARWIN’ § THEORY,” ex 


he trade supplied N¢ 
yr pent 

for pamplhile 
idences I have for sale 


it home easliy made 
=x Prox & Co.,Augu 


JOURNAL 
pple ~d by 
6 East 14th St., 





PATTERNS 


New set of imported 
carde, Ide. by m 


assau St 


If you ar , the 


ts descr 


send imn lately 
100 orar t ‘and res 


Martin Duna, 3 306 Bi oadway. 
»hine Habis Cured in 19 


Morp 
| $0, } 2 O' Days » Pay until 
L, Sreruens, on D , Lebanc 


n, Oh “ 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. Jobbers 5) in Script Type eqt ual to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
Dress Goods, Slike, Shawls; Trimmings Mosters, | "vine agais | SAAB & FITHIAN, New York. | ¥ vosiei Gholi nre Col Nascaa,s. 5 
Dadarwean, Ties. La oan. Ge nts’ ft ag Seem : rans 
Infante’, Bo: «” an Girly? Outfits, &e. Samples, infor- 


mation, and “ SHOPPING GUIDE” free on application. 
COUPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
O7*Piease | say whereyou saw this Advertisement. 


Send two 3c. stamps to C. TOLLNER, 

dr., Brooklyn, N. Y., for a new set ele- 

= Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 
atest Designs for fall and winter, 
"DON'T DIE IN THE HOU SE. 


Ask Druggists for ‘‘ ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
Out rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed- bugs, 15c. 








ers, Animals &c. 


> 
& 
ae 


es for E 


sousgecs ay 





150 CHOICE EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 2 


150 Beaneifal Embroidery Patterns and Needle-work De- | 
signs only 15 cents. Designs for Borders, Corners, Centers &c., f 
f Tidies, Rugs, Mats, Table C overs, Lambrequins &c, 


Also Birds, 


for Cross-stitch and all other Embroidery,on Ca 
Burlap, Feit, Silk &c. with diagrams showi 
broidery and Lace-work. These 
ful; every lady should have them, W. 
alogue of 1000 useful articles free. 


nv 
howto make all the sti 

esigns are n 

e send theentire lot for 15¢ Cat- 
PATTEN & Co., 47 aaa eaoas N.Y 














Lady Agents Sssexycrmanen: gmmloyaen 
Skirt and Stoeking Supporter Sa ample. outfit 
Free, Address Queen City Suspender Co., 


BEATTY’S Oreans, 27 stops, ——. 


Fase Mg ctory running day 


FREE. Address Daniel F. 


66; — 
$06 tree. 


, Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alik 
vo with name, 10c. 





Pianos, $207.! 0. 
: Catal 


nm ht 
Be atty, Washington, N. % 





in vour own town, Terms 
idrese H. Hat.err & Co.,Port 


und $ outfit 
jand,Maine, 


SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 
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NOT SO BAD FOR AN “OLD CHAPPIE.” 


FIRST OLD CHAPPIE, “Tutnk we'VE TIME FOR A CIGABETTR, 


Orv Cuarrin?” 


SECOND OLD CHAPPIE, “Wert, Ord CHAPrirf, CONSIDERING 
Tutety YEARS ARK SUPPOSE) TO ELAPSE BETWEEN THIS LAST AOT AND 


THE NEXT, I THINK WE HAVE. 


’ 
FACETIE. 

Eaaty in the spring strawberries were pretty dear in 
Paris. A gentleman from the country went to dine at 
one of the restaurants on the Boulevards, and seeing 
little plates of strawberries on the buffet as he came 
in, he thought he would have some for dessert. But, 
with provincial caution, when the guest had nearly 
finished his dinner, he asked the waiter what was the 
charge for strawberries, and received the reply that 
the cost was a franc. He therefore ordered a plate. 
While toying with the fruit, he asked for his bill, and 
was astonished to find a charge of ten franes for straw- 
berries. The waiter stated that what he meant to con- 
vey was that the fruits were a franc, not a dish, but 
each, The gentleman had already eaten nine straw- 
berries. Through remorse of conscience he left the 
tenth one on the little dish, and stood up to go away. 

* You have forgotten the waiter, sir,” said the garcgon, 
with a beseeching grin. 

* Forgotten you 2?” exclaimed the guest. ‘* Certain- 
ly not! I have left you a strawberry, which is equiva- 
lent to a gratuity of one franc.” 
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Frer or Cuance—An empty gun. 
Bsn ae th a 


Youne Pressian Swewi. “ Friiulein Mathilde, may 
I offer you my arm ?” 

Matiuior “Oh, this offering of your arm is get- 
ting monotonous, Why not offer me your hand fora 
change?” 

An officer in battle happening to bow, a cannon-ball 
passed over his head, and took off the head of a soldier 
who stood behind him. ‘You see,” said he, “* that a 
man never loses by politeness.” 
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Nove. Inpustey—Writing a romance. 
RS FEC 

Dean Swift once preached a charity sermon at St. 
Patrick's, Dubiin, the length of which disgusted many 
of his auditors, which coming to his knowledge, and it 
falling to his lot soon after to preach another sermon 
of the like kind in the same place, he took special care 
to avoid falling into the former error. His text was, 
“He that hath pity upen the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord; and that which he hath given will He pay him 
again.” The Dean, after repeating his text in a more 
than comnionly emphatic tone, added: “*‘ Now, my be- 
loved brethren, you hear the terms of this loan; if you 
like the security, down with your dust.” It is worthy 
of remark that the quaintness and brevity of this ser- 
mon produced a very large contribution. 











BARBAROUS TECHNICALITIES OF LAWN TENNIS. 


WooLwicH CADET (suddenly, to his poor Grandmother, who has had Army on the Brain ever since he passed his Exam.). “Tne Seevice 


18 AWFULLY SEVERE, BY Jove! 


Look at CoLoner Pexpragon—tk iNvARIABLY SHOOTS on Hanes! 


His POOR GRANDMOTHER, “Goop Heavens, Arey! I nore you won't BE IN HIS Reoiment!” 
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So ‘ One of twin brothers having died, a fellow who met 
, Bde wets rl the survivor asked, “Is it you or your brother that’s 
Aigo TES af dead ?” 
Lay Xe= 2 —_—o—- 
NY 





CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

A friend, visiting in a minister's family where the 
parents were very strict in regard to the children’s 
Sabbath deportment, was confidently informed by one 
of the little girls that she would like to be a min- 
ister. 

“Why 2?” inquired the visitor, rather puzzled to un- 
derstand what had given the child so sudden an admi- 
ration for that calling. 

She was quickly enlightened by the prompt reply, 
“So I could holler on Sunday.” 

“Why did Adam bite the apple?” said a school- 
master to a country lad. 

**Cause he had no knife,” said the urchin. 
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A little boy was sent to a shop for some eggs. Be- 
fore reaching home he dropped them. In answer to 
his mother, who asked, “* Did you break any ?” he re- 
plied, “No, I didn’t break any; but the shells came 
off from some of them.” 

Tracure. ‘John, what are your boots made of 2?” 

Boy. “Of leather, sir.” 

Trxacuen. “* Where does the leather come from ?” 

Boy. * From the hide of the ox.” 

Teaouren. “What animal, therefore, supplies you 
with boots and shoes, and gives you meat to eat?” 

Boy. ** My fathef.” 

“Well, Tom,” said a blacksmith to his apprentice, 
“vou have been with me now three months, and have 
seen all the different points in our trade; I wish to 
give you your choice of work for a while.” 

“'Thank’ee, sir.” 

“Well, now, what part of the business do you like 
best ?” 

* Shuttin’ up shop and goin’ to dinner.” 





“Harry, you ought not to throw away nice bread 
like that; you may want it some day.” 

“ Well, mother, should I stand any better chance of 
getting it then if I ate it now?” 


A short time ago, at a school in the north of Eng- 
land, during a lesson on the animal kingdom, the 
teacher put the following question: 

“Can any boy name to me an animal of the order 
edentata; that is, a front-tooth toothless animal?” 

A boy, whoge face beamed with pleasure at the pros- 
pect of a good mark, replied, “I can.” 

**Well, what is the animal ?” 








“ My grandmother!” replied the boy, in great glee. 
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2, Ly ENGLAND THEY ARE GRATIFIED with THE sTOLID Barris stare. 


MR. AND MRS. GEORGE W. PARVENU’S SOCIAL STATUS 


3. In FRANOR, HOWEVER, TUEY MEET WITH A TRUE AND THOROUGH APPRECIATION OF THEIR WORTU. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD.—Drawn ny Garay Parken. 

















